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The 2 familiar packages shown above are 
distributed to the nation by thousands of 
grocers and pet food stores, coast-to-coast. 
KO : : : 
2 RY Calo is a quality product, as its carefully 
compounded formula will reveal. Calo 
aspires to be a product worthy of your consider- 
ation. Special literature is available upon request. 
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Each 2-pound jar contains: 


225 billion rumen bacteria 
dextrose disodium phosphate 
urea sodium bisulfite 

monopotassium phosphate 
starch sodium bicarbonate 
casein magnesium sulfate 
brewers yeast ascorbic acid 
ferrous sulfate cobalt sulfate 

sodium chloride 
manganous sulfate 


ammonium sulfate 


Patents Applied for 
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not just a culture of rumen bacteria! 


not just a culture media! 


RUMENADE wit CN. 


(culture nutrients ) 


combines rumen bacteria and 


Games Nutrients 


to correct rumen dysfunction 


Norden RUMENADE with C.N. makes an entirely 
new, logical approach to correcting rumen dysfunc- 
tion. It supplies a culture inoculum in a dry, con- 
venient form and culture nutrients—both for the 


inoculum and the patient’s own rumen flora! 


Rather than administer either culture inoculum or 
culture media, treat your patient with RUMENADE 
with C.N. which supplies both. Furnishes 225 bil- 


lion organisms in each two-pound jar. 


For large ruminants mix one jar in a gallon of 
warm water and use as drench or on the feed. For 
small ruminants use 44 to 1 pound in 1 or 2 quarts 
of water or add 1 oz. daily to calf feed for 1 to 3 
weeks. 


Also order Norden RUMENADE BOLETS®. At 
least 45 billion viable rumen bacteria in each easy- 
to-administer bolet. 


Rumenade with C.N. Rumenade Bolets 


6-2-lb. jars ... $12.90 Jar of 25 ..... $ 7.00 
25 lb. bulk .... $24.20 4-25’s ....... $27.15 
4-3 ..... (a $22.85 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


a Mirding 


Lincoln @izzessb Nebraska 
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NUTRIL GRANULES 
1S A PALATABLE 
VITAMIN 

AND LIVER 
SUPPLEMENT 
with 

VITAMIN Bio, 

plus 

ESSENTIAL 

TRACE 

MINERALS. 
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SWINE 
For the Prevention and 
Treatment of Nutritional 

Enteritis. 


















CALF 
For a Deficiency of 
Vitamins A and D and 
Certain B-Complex Vitamins 
Predisposing Calf Scours. 









DOGS AND CATS 
Diet Supplement for Preg- 
nant or Lactating Animals 
and those Convalescing 
from Infectious Disease 
or Parasites 
massengill 
BRISTOL 
TENN. 
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; SHARP 
DOHME 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Philedelphia |, Pennsyfvana 


Losses from calf scours checked with 


SULFATHALIDINE. 


PHTHALYLSULFATHIAZOLE 


POR PREVENTION AND TREATMENT—a single daily 
dose of SULFATHALIDINE is effective in control- 
ling calf scours. 


SULFATHALIDINE, administered orally, exerts 
95% of its action in the intestinal tract...is 
minimally absorbed, virtually non-toxic. That 
means—smaller dosage, lower treatment cost 
than with the other sulfonamides. 


In complicated cases of calf scours, in sheep 
dysentery and intestinal infections in small ani- 
mals, administer BovimipE® Triple Sulfona- 
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mide Suspension with Kaolin. 2 cc. per lb. of 
body weight daily will combat infection, check 
diarrhea. 


QUICK INFORMATION: SULFATHALIDINE available 
in slotted tablets (0.5 Gm. and 4.0 Gm. each) 
and powder (2.0 Gm. per tsp.). BOVIMIDE sup- 
plies in each 100 cc. 6.8 Gm. Sulfathalidine, 
0.6 Gm. each of sulfamerazine and sulfametha- 
zine and 10.0 Gm. Kaolin and alcohol 5%. 
Dosage information on request. 


Sharp & Dohme, Veterinary Department. 

















Ordinary Mastitis Ointment Terran: ycin Animal Formula for Mastitis 


N EW | instant Exceptionally rapid diffusion in milk to start 
s 


combined Terramycin-polymyxin antibacterial 


di t activity as early as 7 seconds after administra- 
ispersion _ 


- 
in Broad spectrum for full coverage (including 
Pseudomonas) ; high potency for rapid cures; 


z= = 
mastitis metal-sealed for protection of sterility: indis- 
pensable for dispensing. 
therapy... 


One tube is usually sufficient to effect rapid 


improvement in the di ea ed quarter. 


Terramycin Animal Formula For Mastitis 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE with Polymyxin B Sulfate 


Available from your usual supplier in % oz. tubes. 
Each tube contains 426 mg. of Terramycin as the 


calcium di-oxytetracycline salt and 142,000 units of 
Veterinary 


polymyxin B as the sulfate. 
Department 


Pfizer. PFIZER LABORATORIES Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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speed tissue repair 


! in Wounds especially siow healing) 
burns e ulcers ¢externa) 

: sore, cracked teats 

! otitis externa 


postpartum perineal tears 
with simple, safe, effective 





DESITIN 


OINTMENT 


i tte eee ter ee mh ee cite nin, 


it’s the cod liver oil that 


makes the healing difference! 


Soothing, protective, healing . .. eases pain, itch, 


and irritation...eliminates necrotic debris...speeds 


smooth epithelization in impaired surface tissues. 


DESITIN Ointment is a stable, non-irritant 
blend of crude Norwegian cod liver oil 

(with unsaturated fatty acids and vitamins A 
and D in proper ratio for maximum efficacy), 
zinc oxide, talcum, petrolatum and lanolin. 
Dressings easily applied and removed 

without disturbing granulation. Jars of 1 Ib.; 
tubes of 1 02z., 2 oz., 4 oz. 





@ write for professional 
samples and literature 


Veterinary Dept. 


DESITIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


70 Ship Street, Providence 2, R. I. 
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Do you know?... 


more and more veterinarians 


distemperold; 








Ideal THERAPEUSIS is obtained with one vial — ample 
dosage for any PROPHYLACTIC injection with one vial 


Many doctors report* exceedingly favorable results 
both PROPHYLACTICALLY and THERAPEUTICALLY in the 
control of Hard Pad disease 


Distemperoid Virus “Viablized” FROMM is proving to be the 
choice of doctors for protection against canine distemper when 
used either PROPHYLACTICALLY or THERAPEUTICALLY. 
Continuing reports also show a growing preference for this 
vaccine for its effectiveness in the control of Hard Pad disease. 
Now supplied in 75 mg. vials with diluent, one dose of Distem- 
peroid Virus is sufficient for inoculation. ADMINISTER IT 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


* Signed reports in Laboratory files at Grafton 
@® Sold only to Qualified Graduate Veterinarians 
@® Available in one dose and 10 dose packages 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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A“ KENNELCRAFT” GATE 
"” Cagecragt 
BEST KENNEL GATE ON THE MARKET! 


@ Constructed to your exact 
measurements 


@ Heavy, welded-rod construction 
(5/16 horizontal rods, 1 /4 vertical rods) 
@ Complete with heavy-duty, 
positive-action latch 
@ Built to withstand abuse and 
to last for years 
@ Easily removed to facilitate 
kennel cleaning 
@ Heavily unichrome plated for a 


sanitary, lasting and beautiful finish. 
DOUBLE LATCH ON LARGER GATES 


Here is your opportunity to modernize your 


kennels at a minimum cost. The “SECURITY” 
gate by CAGECRAFT is constructed to your 
exact size requirements to fit individual needs. 
(MANY SIZES KEPT IN STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT.) Hinges and. 
latches are designed to be adaptable to any 
type of kennel construction. The “SECUR- 
ITY” gate provides an easy-swinging, positive- 
latching kennel door that will not only provide 
a kennel security unobtainable with other 
gates, but will also beautify and modernize 
your kennels. ORDER YOUR “SECURITY” 
GATES TODAY! (Specify exact outside di- 
mensions desired and the type of construction 
used on the kennels.) 


Sample prices - 


GATE 24’x 24” (Single Latch) $ 9.00 
GATE 32°x 32” (DoubleLatch) $12.80 


(Prices FOB Los Angeles—Add 3% tax for 
California deliveries.) 


tat lg FREE brochure on the “DUPLEX” 
utility cage by CAGECRAFT. This is a beautiful 
COM Me Mee a) 
OTT er | 
er ee a 
ing, treatment, drying or general boarding cage. 
(DIMENSIONS: 41”x 22”x 1914") 


CAGECRAFT - 2907 COLORADO BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 41, CALIFORNIA 
(Glendale-Eaglerock Line) 
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. Now! The first 
mastitis treatment 

containing cobalt 
certified by Antibiotic 

Division, F.D.A. 


Soxipent 
with cobalt’ 


When cobalt is added to certain combinations of antibiotics and 
sulfonamides, such as incorporated in Soxipent, a two- to ten-fold 
increase in bacteriostatic activity has been demonstrated. This addition 
of cobalt also broadens the “antibacterial spectrum,” so that 

both gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria are inhibited or 
destroyed.’ Cobalt is the only element which has been found effective 
in potentiating the antibiotics in this manner—both in vitro and in vivo. 

































1. Pratt, R.; Dufrenoy, J., and Strait, L. A., : 
J. Bact., 55:75, 1948. * Patent applied for. 


Choailalle, ins tive diferent potencies — 
Soxipent Soxipent 
Improved Stronger 


10 cc. dose supplies: 10 cc. dose supplies: 

Procaine Penicillin G_..100,000 units Procaine Penicillin G_..300,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin _. 100 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin _. 250 mg. 
Sulfisoxazole _.___. 750 mg. Sulfisoxazole _.......0090 750 mg. 
Sulfathiazole _...... 750 mg. Sulfathiazole _......0 750 mg. 
Cobalt Sulfate___._ 5 mg. Cobalt Sulfate... - 5 mg. 


Both products supplied in packages of 12/10 cc. tubes 


and 12/100 ce. vials. Descriptive literature on request. G6) -UMb Oi bla 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Why “Rassle” 
With Old-Fashioned 
Methods ? 


Here’s what WYNKOOP’S 
KYNE-SAW will do for you: 


% You can remove horns “slick as a whistle.” Take ‘em off in a matter of seconds. 
The KYNE-SAW is a professional instrument, designed by a veterinarian for vet- 
erinarians. 















The KYNE-SAW enables you to remove horns with less pain and shock to the 
animal. You can do better than 90% of horn-removing without having to tie 
an artery. 


% You can do a neat, clean job with KYNE-SAW. Eliminates the possibility of splint- 
ering the horn base. Makes back-breaking, time-consuming methods obsolete. 
Write for free brochure. 


WYNKOOP HORN SAW COMPANY 


Canal Winchester, Ohio 


GET THAT COW ON HER FEET 
QUICKLY, ECONOMICALLY WITH 


nctWReie 


VETERINARY 










Added to the usual dextrose, small amounts 
of ACTH rapidly alleviate symptoms of ketosis 
and protect against relapses. 


PACIFIC LABORATORIES, inc. 


541 Second Street, Richmond, California 
Distributor: H. C. BURNS CO., 1122 East 8th, Oakland, Calif. 
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SCHEMATIC DRAWING OF UDDER OF COW 


Alveoli filled with residual milk, leu- 
cocytes and bacteria. 


Milk duct plugged 
with debris. 


PHYSIOLOGIC APPROACH TO 


MASTITIS 
| ith 


purified oxytocic principle 


ie 





— 


ADVANTAGES 


® Debridement of “plugged” or “clogged” milk ducts, 
without pressor effects on blood vessels. 


© Flushing effect on the entire duct system. 


® Reduces the dilution of therapeutic agents by eliminating 
residual milk and exudates. 


® More efficient penetration of sulfonamides, antibiotics, or 
other agents to source of infection and throughout the 
infected quarter. 


Early reduction of temperature and edema. 

Early return of appetite and normal appearing milk. 

Return of normal milk production in 24 hours, in many cases. 
Economical. 


*Armour's trade name for veterinary purified oxytocic principle preparation. Double U.S.P. strength. 


Sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 





A Division of Armour and Company e Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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SLOW 
STEADY 
SURE 


Conveniently long action 
against penicillin- 
sensitive organisms is 
achieved by the slow, 
steady and sure absorption 
which is the special 
characteristic of, this 
repository type of penicillin. 
Blood levels up to 96 hours 
in a majority of animals 
have been obtained 
following a single 
intramuscular injection of 


. . 
De OCI | | | f ~e mae . 
U.S. PAT. OFF 
r product by Upjohn for the veterinarian 
L J 


To take advantage of this 
convenience and effectiveness, 
specify Upjohn Depocillin, 
supplied in 10 ce. vials, 

each cc. containing 300,000 units 
of crystalline procaine 
penicillin G in oil with 

2% aluminum monostearate. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



























































































you can see 


Only YOU Can Buy Viracine 


thle to the lay under any label 


\ 
\ 





oe 


the difference here 


or 7 


Viracine is available to the veterinary 


profession only 


wine's difference to your clients 


Viracine is not avail 
You can show 


T hey, too, 


will quickly see that this vaccine is unlike any 


other hog cholera vaccine 


Viracine comes in 5, 


25, and 50 dose packages, complete with diluent. 


Order from your Cutter Veterinary Supplier. 


WHY ? 


Because Viracine hog cholera vaccine 
is different. Animal passage played no 
part in Viracine’s modification and 
has no part in its production. Instead, 
Viracine is produced in glass on lab- 
oratory media. The resulting differ- 
ence you can see for yourself —in the 
dried vaccine, in the reconstituted 
vaccine and in the immunity produced 
in the pig. And Viracine’s exclusive 
method of production assures you a 
live modified virus that can be, and is, 
carefully controlled and checked for 
virulence, safety and potency. Hogs 
vaccinated with Viracine and anti-hog 
cholera serum are solidly protected 


against hog cholera. 
CUTTER Laboratories 


Berkeley, California + Chicago, I linouw 
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Modern Methods of Fracture Treatment* 





JACQUES JENNY, D.V.M. 


Basic Principles 


Despite, or maybe because of, the introduc- 
tion of rather complicated apparatus and 
techniques within the last two decades, there 
is a revival of interest in the biological facts 
of fracture healing and in the study of me- 
chanical principles.’ *»* Since the beginning of 
fracture treatment, surgeons strove to invent 
splints which could solve the paradox of 
combining the fixation of fragments with joint 
movement. In an endeavour to solve this prob- 
lem, the engineering point of view has often 
been overemphasized. Fixation of fractures 
must be a compromise between biological 
and engineering principles. Though a fracture 
may be very solidly fixed, bony union will 
fail, if the biochemical and histological pro- 
cessus are disturbed. The importance of the 
soft tissues about the fracture site (intact 
periosteum and surrounding muscles) as a 
valuable guide during reduction (“soft tissue 
hinge”) and as a factor in maintaining reduc- 
tion is better appreciated.” Models explaining 
the “soft tissue hinge” are shown in the motion 
picture. 

Conservative Treatment 


The Schroeder-Thomas splint still holds first 
place among the appliances used for conser- 
vative treatment of humerus and femur frac- 
tures. A common source of failure with this 
method arises from trying to reduce a fracture 
by repeatedly tightening the traction bandages. 
The Schroeder-Thomas splint with fixed trac- 
tion is only capable of maintaining a reduction 
previously secured by manipulation. Continu- 
ous skeletal traction, similar to the weight 
traction in humans, was obtained by Schroe- 
der* with rubber bands attached to calipers or 
a Steinmann-pin-stirrup assembly, but it is 
little used since the introduction of intrame- 
dullary pinning. The conservative methods of 
fixation for fractures below the elbow and 
stifle are so numerous, that time and space 
does not permit to review them all. Generally 
materials such as plywood,* yuccaboard, alumi- 
num sheet,’ and hardware cloth’ are all com- 
mendable for their ease of application. They 
give sufficient support to the iniured limb; 
the immobilization of the fragments, however, 
could be improved. In human surgery plaster 
of Paris is still the medium of choice for exter- 
nal fixation. The adaptation of Boehler’s non- 
padded technique” seems to be proving its 
value especially in radius and ulna fractures 
where accurate retention of a reduction is 
desirable since even minor deformities are 
here so obvious. One of the main objections 
to a plaster of Paris cast was its weight and 


~ *Presented at the CSVMA Midwinter Conference. 
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the fact that it deteriorates in contact with 
water. The introduction of a Resin+ compound 
which is added to the water in which ordinary 
plaster bandages are soaked, makes the cast 
not only water-resistent but also much 
stronger, thus it can be made thinner and 
lighter. A non-padded plaster cast applied in 
two half-shells, held together with ordinary 
bandages or adhesive tape, permits periodical 
checks for normal circulation and possible 
pressure, without ever disturbing the position 
of the fragments. 


Operative Fracture Treatment 


Svend Larsen and Moltzen Nielsen deserve 
credit for pioneering operative fracture treat- 
ment in the veterinary field.’ *’ ** Operative 
more than conservative fracture treatment has 
often followed fashion rather than principle. 
Success or failure of any method of internal 
or skeletal fixation depends a great deal upon 
the careful selection of the appliance best 
suited for the individual fracture site and 
type. It is hoped that the days are gone when 
a new method is hailed as the solution for 
all fractures. The enlightened surgeon should 
acquaint himself with all that is good in every 
method and be familiar with the exact sphere 
of its usefulness. 

Intramedullary fixation is undoubtedly the 
most noteworthy addition in this field during 
the last decade. Like previous innovations it 
had to undergo a transition period of amazing 
results and disappointing failures, until the 
proper indications and contraindications were 
found.'* The intramedullary nail and pin have 
been used to treat fractures of mandibula, 
humerus, radius, ulna, femur, tibia and 
talus.**.**.2*.*9.** 

Best results, however, are obtained in trans- 
verse or short oblique fractures of the upper 
and middle third of the femur and transverse 
fractures of the olecranon. Fresh fractures of 
these sites and types should always be nailed 
“blind,” viz., without exposure of the fracture 
side.'* By open reduction excellent results may 
also be obtained in long oblique and spiral 
fractures. In comminuted fractures without 
stability against shortening, the medullary nail 
is definitely contraindicated. In radius and 
ulnar fractures, where the fixation of one 
bone immobilizes the other sufficiently well, 
the pinning of the ulna is so much easier 
than of the radius. From the top of the ole- 
cranon a pin may be driven into the ulnar 
shaft in a straight line, whereas the radius 
pin introduced from the medial styloid process 
has to make a sharp bend. Among the different 


+Melmac (Davis & Geck). Orthopedic Resin (John- 
son & Johnson). 
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types of intramedullary appliances, the Kuent- 
scher- and the Hansen-Street nails surely give 
the best stability. Round pins are praised for 
their easier application, but they do not 
prevent rotation. Obel controls rotation by 
using two round pins introduced from two 
different points into the upper fragment, 
crossing each other and diverging in the distal 
fragment.’* The same effect is obtained with 
the specially tempered Rush pin, which con- 
tacts the inner cortex at three points like a 
spring.**® 

External skeletal fixation by multiple trans- 
fixation pins attached to a rigid “exoskeleton,” 
a technique first described by Lambotte*’ and 
re-introduced by Roger Anderson™ and 
Schroeder (Angell Memorial Splint), became 
very popular through the Stader-*?-** and 
more recently the Kirchner-Ehmer* splint, 
and modifications thereof (Omrod).** After 
an enthusiastic reception and widespread use, 
the Stader splint was practically abandoned 
with the advent of intramedullary nailing. In 
human literature this splint has formed many 
critics, but the reported failures are at least 





to a great degree the result of its abuse. The 
transfixation pins should never penetrate heavy 
muscles, because the movement which occurs 
around the pins, if associated joints are exer- 
cised, will induce “pin-seepage” and invite 
infection. This then eliminates the femur 
except for the supracondylar fractures, where 
the knee joint is bridged and the quadriceps 
thereby immobilized. In humerus and tibia 
fractures two pins can be inserted in the upper 
fragment without transfixing muscles and in 
the distal fragments the pin sites can be chosen 
in such a manner that only minimal motion 
exists between the pins and muscles. Unlike 
the intramedullary pin or nail, the Stader- 
or Kirschner-Ehmer splint can give absolutely 
positive fixation in comminuted fractures. The 
more adaptable Kirschner-Ehmer splint lends 
itself better than any other method to the 
treatment of articular and multiple pelvis 
fractures”: ** and such problems as T, V or Y 
fractures of the humerus.*” 

Internal fixation by Plates and Screws, first 
used by Lane*® and modified by Sherman, 

(Continued on page 28) 





Method of choice 


Mandible 
symphysis fig. 8 wire around canine teeth 
ramus intramedullary pin 
both rami | Kirschner-Ehmer or Stader Splint, 
| anteriormost pin the way 
across 
Humerus 


capital epiphysis 


incl. humerus. 


shaft transverse 
oblique & spiral 
comminuted 

condyle (med. or lat.) | 


condyles, V-T or Y 
Radius & Ulna 


anatomical reduction (open if nec- | 
essary ), no fixation in small dogs, 
large ones bandage around chest, 


| intramedullary pin (Rush) 
Schroeder-Thomas Splint 
| Schroeder-Thomas Splint 


Vitallium screw, no fixation 
Transfixation pin with Kirschner | Two Sherman Plates (med. & lat.), 
Splint, joint fixed in midflexion. 


Alternate method used on heavier 
patients or under more difficult 
situations, e.g., multiple fractures 


single pin across symphysis 
Kirschner or Stader Splint 
intramed. pins 


| Stader or Kirschner Splint 
| Stader or Kirschner Splint 
| Stader or Kirschner Splint 


no fixation of joint 


Olecranon 
shaft 
distal third 


Femur 
neck 
shaft transverse 
oblique & spiral 
comminuted 
suparacondylar 


Tibia 
transverse 





oblique & spiral 
comminuted 
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intramed. pin 


coaptation Splint (Aluminum etc.) 


non-padded plaster of paris car- 
pus flexed and bent medially 
(“crooked splint makes straight 
leg”) 


two Steinmann pins at diff. angles 


| Kuentscher nail (closed) 


Schroeder-Thomas 

Schroeder-Thomas 

small round pin and Schroeder- 
Thomas 


intramedullary pin (Rush) 
Schroeder-Thomas 
Schroeder-Thomas 


Arthroplasty if necrosis of capital 
part 


Kuentscher nail (open) 


|Stader or Kirschner Splint, joint 
immobilized in mid-flexion 


Stader or Kirschner 
Stader or Kirschner 
Stader or Kirschner 









In this paper I am presenting the distemper 
vaccination procedure, experiences and re- 
sults in our small animal practice during the 
last ten years. As we go along I will evaluate 
the various vaccines as I used them, knowing 
very well that the results may not coincide 
with those of other practitioners; but I do feel 
that the results now obtained with avianized 
vaccine could be duplicated in any practice, 
rural or urban, or in any part of the country. 

The vaccines in common use can be divided 
into three types: (1) tissue vaccines—com- 
monly given in three doses two weeks or 
more apart; (2) live virus—one dose with or 
without serum; (3) Attenuated live virus of 
two types: distemperoid of ferret origin and 
avianized of egg-embryo origin. 

In the two-year period from November, 
1944, to November, 1946, I was more or less 
groping for the answer to the distemper im- 
munization problem and used the three-dose 
tissue vaccine method; two tissue vaccines 
followed by live virus; and distemperoid. At 
that time I felt that I was getting the most 
permanent immunity from the distemperoid 
vaccine, if the dog survived the vaccination 
procedure. Data collected at that time are as 
follows: 

Of 25 dogs vaccinated with three doses of 
tissue vaccine, five dogs or 20 per cent, de- 
veloped clinical distemper three weeks or 
more after completion of the vaccination. 
Usually the distemper developed six or more 
months later. Of 40 dogs vaccinated with two 
doses of tissue vaccine followed by live virus, 
8 dogs or 20 per cent, developed clinical dis- 
temper three weeks or more after completion 
of vaccination. Of 150 dogs vaccinated with 
distemperoid virus, four dogs or 2.5 per cent, 
developed clinical distemper three weeks or 
more after vaccination; five dogs or 3.5 per 
cent, developed severe reactions three weeks 
or less after vaccination. These reactions were 
as follows: No. 1, chorea 20 days after vacci- 
nation. No. 2, diarrhea and prolapse of the 
rectum 12 days after vaccination. No. 3, 
chorea 10 days after vaccination. No. 4, diar- 
rhea and severe vomiting seven days after 
vaccination. No. 5, weaving of head, vomiting 
and fever of 105 seven days after vaccination. 
The 90 per cent or more that showed no 
severe reaction were solidly immune for life. 
In my opinion the Green method of vaccina- 
tion (distemperoid) was a mighty big step 
forward in distemper prophylaxis. 

About that time, November, 1946, live virus 
alone was being advocated. It was tried for a 
ten-month period. Although we did not keep 
records, the results were not as good as on 
the vaccines previously used. 


*Presented at the C.S.V.M.A. Midwinter Con- 
ference, January 26, 1954. 
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Vaccination Procedures in Small Animal Practice* 
ROBERT H. ERICKSON, D.V.M., Chico, California 





‘ 


In an attempt to reduce vaccination reactions 
caused by distemperoid alone, I started using 
one dose of tissue vaccine followed in three 
weeks by distemperoid. During the next 28 
months, up until January of 1950, 720 dogs 
were vaccinated. I did not keep records as 
to the number of breaks but results were 
on the whole very good. If the avianized 
vaccine were not available, this would still 
be my choice of vaccination procedures. The 
use of a tissue vaccine before the distemperoid 
solved the reaction problem, but sometimes 
prevented the development of a permanent 
immunity. Most of the dogs that broke with 
distemper did so six months or more after 
completion of vaccination. 

In January, 1950, I was still looking for 
the best vaccination procedure. The intrader- 
mal method of vaccination had been very 
successful in equine encephalomyelitis pro- 
phylaxis, and had just been introduced for 
distemper immunization. Two doses were 
given two weeks apart. During the next 22 
months, 580 dogs were vaccinated by this 
method. Again I did not keep records, but 
results were on the whole very poor. Perma- 
nent immunity developed only if the dog 
received kennel or street exposure to dis- 
temper virus shortly after vaccination. Most 
of the breaks were seen six months or more 
after completion of vaccination; in fact, I am 
still seeing breaks in dogs vaccinated during 
that period. 

When the avianized vaccine came on the 
market, I thought it was in all probability 
just another try, no better than the rest. But 
I failed to see more than a few breaks in dogs 
vaccinated with avianized vaccine by my 
colleagues. In the period from November, 
1951, to the present time, I have vaccinated 
880 dogs with this vaccine. By checking with 
the other practitioners in the city and by my 
own records, there have been only four known 
breaks, three weeks or more after vaccination 
was completed. In three of these cases the 
avianized vaccine was given three weeks 
after serum. I cannot help but believe that 
the serum was responsible for the lack of 
permanent immunity. For this reason I never 
use serum as a temporary protection unless 
the pup is known to be exposed to distemper. 
In the fourth dog, infectious hepatitis vaccine 
was given simultaneously with avianized. If 
this had any effect on the immunity produced 
I do not know. Of these four breaks, three 
dogs developed chorea while the other re- 
covered. 

Our vaccination procedure at present is to 
give avianized vaccine at six weeks. Since 
immunity is probably not too good at that 
age, we then give avianized vaccine six weeks 
later or at three months of age. Should a 
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puppy come in that is ten weeks or more 
of age, we give the avianized vaccine and 
suggest a booster of avianized vaccine in six 
months. Clinical experience leads me to be- 
lieve that one of the causes of breaks in the 
use of avianized vaccine is vaccine that is 
dead at the time it is given. The most prob- 
able cause of dead vaccine in our valley would 
be overheating of the product in transit. This 
can be illustrated by the case where an entire 
shipment of avianized vaccine failed to give 
protection. The vaccine was given to a litter of 
six two-week-old Norwegian Elk Hounds by 
a neighboring veterinarian during the hot 
month of August. Of this number, five de- 
veloped distemper. I saw two of the litter at 
six months of age, both of which developed 
chorea. You as well as the distributors cannot 
be careful enough in the handling of this 
vaccine. Have it shipped by the fastest pos- 
sible route; have the agent phone on arrival; 
don’t allow it to lie in the station over a week- 
end; pick it up and get it in the refrigerator 
in the shortest possible time. 

Another factor which is sometimes over- 
looked in the use of a live product such as 
avianized vaccine is the use of a new syringe 
that has never been sterilized by chemical 
means. Even if you have only used a syringe 
once with serum preserved with phenol, rins- 
ing is usually not adequate in removing the 
traces of phenol which could easily inactivate 
the avianized vaccine. We use a separately 
marked syringe rinsed thoroughly between 
vaccinations under the hot water faucet. The 
outside of the needle is wiped with a pledget 
of cotton and alcohol. 

When an animal known to be exposed to 
distemper comes in for vaccination, the only 
safe product to use is serum. Wait at least 
three weeks before giving the avianized vac- 
cine and recommend another avianized vaccine 
in four to six months. 

In our experience immunity develops rapidly 
after vaccination. If a non-immune puppy 
comes in for spaying or ear trimming, the 
avianized vaccine is given immediately. The 
dog is isolated in a kennel room that is free 
of distemper virus, and the surgery done the 
same day. I use the cat ward for this isolation. 
In two to three days I put these dogs in the 
regular kennels and runs where exposure 
to distemper virus is eminent. To date we 
have not had a break using this procedure. 
Research presented at the American Animal 
Hospital Association meeting in Pasadena em- 
phasized the importance of giving tissue vac- 
cine or serum the minute a dog comes into 
the hospital. Delaying a few hours or a day 
cuts down on their efficiency. I believe this 
is also true of the avianized vaccine. Our 
practice is to give the vaccine the minute the 
animal comes into the hospital. This phenome- 
non would tend to substantiate the cell block 
theory. 

In our practice, infectious hepatitis has not 
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been too much of a problem until recently. 
To date I have vaccinated only 75 dogs. The 
vaccine has been given intradermally, simul- 
taneously with the avianized. There have 
been no known breaks or reactions. 

Feline enteritis in our area is limited to the 
winter months. Routinely I use three doses 
two months apart with a ‘booster in September 
of the second winter. The results are uni- 
formaly good. The breaks I have seen have 
been in cats vaccinated six months to a year 
previously with two doses 10 to 14 days apart. 


Armour Laboratories Opens 
Branch in Los Angeles 


The Armour Veterinary Laboratories have 
announced the establishment of a company 
branch and shipping point at 22034 Crespi 
Street, Woodland Hills, California. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. John R. Carroll as branch 
manager was announced in Chicago by Mr. 
E. J. Hennessy, general sales manager. Mr. 
Carroll, recently of Glenview, Illinois, formerly 
represented another veterinary house in Cali- 
fornia. 


Establishment of the Los Angeles area 
branch follows closely upon the successful 
establishment of a Denver, Colorado, branch 
in the last few months and represents an in- 
creased awareness on the part of veterinary 
manufacturers of the importance of the Cali- 
fornia Veterinarians as “trend makers,” Mr. 
Hennessy said. The high standard of practice 
in this area makes it especially attractive to 
those who are committed to a sales policy of 
selling only to graduate veterinarians. The 
Armour Laboratories now maintains ten 
branch offices in the United States and also 
distributes through ethical veterinary whole- 
salers. 

Armour introduced ACTH in the veterinary 
field about a year ago in the form of Adreno- 
mone as a specific treatment for ketosis and 
has recently added Adrenocillin, an ACTH- 
penicillin combination of interest to small ani- 
mal practitioners, as well as P.L.H., a new 
purified luteinizing hormone; P.O.P., a new 
purified oxytocin and Dynamone, a long acting 
glucose which combines ACTH and glucose 
therapies. 


Civil Service Openings 


Examinations for the position of Veterina- 
rian I will be held almost monthly this year, 
and those interested in State work may obtain 
details from any State employment office or 
the State Personnel Board in Sacramento. Ap- 
plicants must be citizens, with valid veterinary 
degree and California driver’s license but need 
not be California residents. A license to prac- 
tice must be secured within twelve months 
of appointment. 
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Infectious Bronchitis in California 


D. V. ZANDER, M.S., D.V.M., Ph.D., 


arid W. W SADLER, D.V.M. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, University of California, Davis, California 


Introduction 

In a panel discussion during the summer 
of 1949, attention was called to the serious 
nature of infectious bronchitis in laying hens 
in California.’ It was stated that the disease 
caused an estimated loss of one dollar per 
infected bird due to the drop in the number 
of eggs produced and to their poor quality. 

Although infectious bronchitis has been 
diagnosed frequently in laboratories in Cali- 
fornia, no data were recorded concerning the 
extent of the disease within the state. This 
report concerns a survey designed to determine 
the areas in which infectious bronchitis had 
occurred as indicated by challenge of groups 
of birds sent to the University of California 
at Davis in 1951, 1952 and early 1953. Pro- 
cedure: 

The test flocks were selected in an attempt 
to obtain a representative sample of the com- 
mercial laying flocks in the state with respect 
to environment, exposure to disease, manage- 
ment procedures, and location within the state. 
Through the courtesy of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the University of California, 
the Division of Animal Industry of the State 
of California, and poultrymen throughout the 
state, hens or pullets (not less than three or 
more than six per sample) were selected at 
random from 46 flocks and sent to the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at Davis for challenge. 


1Rosenwald, A. S., Jerstad, A. C., Jones, E. E., 
Beach, J. R., Hinshaw, W. R., and Lorenz, F. W.: 
Respiratory Diseases of Chickens and Turkeys (panel 
discussion). Abstracts, Poultry Industry Conf., June, 
1949; Published by College of Agriculture, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Chickens over 20 weeks of age were arbitrarily 
considered as adults since this is the age at 
which many single-comb White Leghorn flocks 
begin to lay. 

The challenge virus was obtained from the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station through the 
courtesy of Dr. Henry Van Roekel and propa- 
gated in chick embryos in this laboratory. 
Each time a group of birds was challenged, 
susceptible and immune chickens were also 
inoculated with the same quantity of the same 
inoculum. These served as controls to insure 
that the virus was capable of eliciting an ob- 
servable response in susceptible birds and 
incapable of producing symptoms in immune 
birds. 

Upon arrival the chickens were inoculated 
intra-tracheally with 0.2 ml of a 1:10 dilution 
of allantoic culture of infectious bronchitis 
virus and observed for 14 days. As a rule 
obvious respiratory symptoms developed with- 
in 48 hours post-inoculation in the susceptible 
controls and in the susceptible test birds re- 
ceived from the ranches. In most cases the 
symptoms subsided within one week. The 
characteristic respiratory rale heard in birds 
which became infected could best be described 
by the term “gurgling.” Birds which did not 
exhibit this sympton after challenge were not 
considered susceptible. 

During the period of the survey, birds from 
four infected adult laying flocks and one pullet 
flock were brought to Davis for diagnosis. In- 
fectious bronchitis virus was isolated in each 
instance and these flocks were included in the 
survey. Three of the four laying flocks were 
in areas of low poultry concentration. It was 


SUMMARY OF INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS SURVEY IN CALIFORNIA 


Adult Flocks Tested 
(over 20 weeks) 


Total Immune Suscep. 
Flocks 


Place of origin of 
birds submitted 
Sonoma County 
East Bay Counties a 
Lower Sacramento Valley 
Stanislaus County 

Tulare and Fresno Counties 
San Luis Obispo County 

Los Angeles County 

San Diego County 


Flocks Flocks 


TOTALS ...... 34 


Total flocks—pullets and adults 
Total Snche—ahaieena 


Pullet Flocks Tested Infected Flocks 
(under 20 weeks) _ (I.B. virus isolated) 


Total Immune Suscep. Adult Pullet 
Flocks Flocks Flocks Flocks Flocks 


1 1 0 
1 1 0 1 0 
see 


1 0 _ 
4 


8 4* 


Total flocks—susceptible to challenge 
Total flocks—immune to challenge . ‘ 
Total flocks—encountered in active stage ‘of infection 


*An outbreak occurred in the flock in Stanislaus county and in one flock in Tulare County 


after the challenge test. 
**One sample received from Sparks, Nevada. 
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interesting to observe that one of these flocks 
was over two years old. Results and Discussion: 

Results of the survey are presented in the 
table on page 20. Thirty-four and thirty-five 
adult laying flocks in widely scattered areas 
of California were found to be immune in 
infectious bronchitis, and only one was sus- 
ceptible. Active outbreaks were detected in 
four additional laying flocks. Eleven pullet 
flocks were sampled and six were found to 
be immune while five were susceptible. An 
active infection was detected in one additional 
pullet flock. An outbreak occurred in two of 
the five susceptible pullet flocks soon after 
the flock was sampled. The adverse result of 
one of these outbreaks has been reported by 
Urban and Goodwin.’ 


Although the number of samples is small, 
this survey demonstrated that infectious bron- 
chitis is endemic in major commercial egg- 
producing areas of the state, and also in areas 
of low poultry concentration, and that the 
majority of the laying flocks are immune as 
a consequence of natural infection. There was 
of course, no way of determining when the 
adult flocks in this survey acquired the infec- 
tion. No attempt was made to determine 
whether the adult hens which were challenged 
were in their first or subsequent years of pro- 
duction, but in this state only a small propor- 
tion of the laying hens are held beyond the 
first production year. 

The five susceptible pullet flocks were lo- 
cated in areas of rather high poultry concen- 
tration (Stanislaus and Tulare Counties) and 
were limited to three ranches. On the other 
hand three of the four adult flocks in which 
outbreaks were detected after they were in 
production were located in areas of low poultry 
concentration (Solano County and Berkeley). 
This emphasized the viewpoint that the intro- 
duction of infectious bronchitis on a ranch 
is postponed or avoided if it is isolated from 
other poultry ranches. In isolated areas it is 
possible for a flock to reach its second year 
of production and still be susceptible to infec- 
tious bronchitis. 

Since only about one-half of the pullet 
flocks sampled were immune at 20 weeks of 
age whereas nearly all the adult flocks sam- 
pled were immune, this limited survey indi- 
cates that if a flock does not become infected 
before egg production begins it will become 
infected during the first laying year. For this 
reason susceptible laying flocks always present 
a potential economic hazard. 


“Urban, W. D., and K. Goodwin: Infectious Bron- 
chitis. Misc. Publications of Kimber Farms, Inc., 
Niles, California, 1953. 


Congratulations to Ist Lt. and Mrs. Arthur 
E. Maude on the birth of a daughter, Karen 
Elaine, at St. Alban’s Naval Hospital, Long 
Island, N. Y., on March 30th. 
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Case Report: Male Boxer 


Subject was a 17-month-old male Boxer, 
born and raised in the Coalinga area. Vacci- 
nations against canine distemper and rabies 
were given at three months of age and ears 
cropped. 

On May 21, 1953, the dog was presented with 
a “cough.” Mixed bacterin No. 1 canine was 
given and a cough syrup prescribed. Cough- 
ing stopped. 

During August of this year the dog was 
wormed and trained for obedience. This school- 
ing was completed by the end of August at 
which time everyone concerned commented 
on the very excellent state of health the animal 
seemed to evidence. 

During September the dog was treated by 
another veterinarian for “lung congestion” on 
the basis of X-ray examination. Other treat- 
ment given is not known. 

I saw dog again on November 4 last year, 
at which time he was in a state of extreme 
emaciation, dull, listless, had a dry hacking 
cough, and a temperature of 104 F. Breathing 
the next day and the day following was diffi- 
cult during expiration more than inspiration. 
The left thoracic area was dull but presented 
more breath sounds than the right side. Blood 
examination was negative for filaria. Blood 
urea was 30 mg per cent—urine normal. 

A tentative diagnosis of bronchial obstruc- 
tion was made, with the possibility of medias- 
tinal lymph nodes being the due to 
coccidiomycosis. 

X-ray examination dorsal—ventrally showed 
a pneumothorax on the left side, and possible 
atelectasis in both anterior lobes. 

A bronchoscopy was performed by a physi- 
cian and showed a shifting to the left side of 
the bronchi, and the presence of a slight 
amount of pus in the left bronchi. He com- 
mented that the pressure was extrinsic to the 
lung and suggested an infectious 
the mediastinum. 

The dog died November 8 and was autopsied. 
Complete collapse of the left lung was present, 
the tissue being mostly abscessed. The medi- 
astinum was abscessed as was the anterior lobe 
of the right lung. Metastasis of this infection 
was present in the left axillary lymph node, 
the liver and one kidney. No bone lesions 
were found. 

Direct smears examined microscopically by 
members of the State Pathological Laboratory 
showed typical coccidiodes spheres. 

THOMAS B. EVILLe, D.V.M. 
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AAHA to Meet in New York 


The 21st annual meeting of the AAHA will 
be held at the Hote! Statler in New York City, 
May 5 to 8. Programs and cards for making 
hotel reservations may be obtained from Dr. 
Wayne H. Riser, Executive Secretary, 5335 
Touhy Avenue, Skokie, II]. 























































































































































































































































































Further Experiences With A New Antiseptic 





NORMAN A. ROTHENBERG, D.V.M., and ROYAL E. KLOFANDA, D.V.M. 


Recently, preliminary results were reported 
on the use of a mercosterol perparation’ in 
the treatment of mastitis.* Although the re- 
sults were satsfactory in 49 of the 52 cases 
treated, it was indicated that additional clini- 
cal experience was necessary before definite 
conclusions could be made regarding the effi- 
cacy of the product. It is the purpose of this 
report to present further information regard- 
ing the treatment of mastitis with the mer- 
curiated sterol and to present data concerning 
other applications of this potent antiseptic in 
veterinary practice. 


Mastitis 


It was fortunate that in 50 of the original 
cases reported, bacteriological data were avail- 
able to determine the causative organisms. 
While no such data are available for the addi- 
tional 56 cases presented here, it is probable 
that the same type of infecting bacteria were 
present in approximately the same proportion. 
Actually, since the mercosterol preparation has 
been demonstrated to be lethal for all the or- 
ganisms commonly associated with bovine 
mastitis, such data are of more scientific than 
practical significance. This second series com- 
prises cases encountered in daily practice, and 
all diagnoses were confirmed by the strip cup 
and bromthymol blue tests. 

In the first series of 52, three chronic cases 
failed to respond to treatment with the mer- 
curiated preparation. Of the 56 additional 
cases, six can be classified as failures; three of 
these were chronic and other forms of therapy 
had been used without satisfactory results. It 
is dubious, because of the pathological changes 
present, whether any form of intramammary 
therapy would reach the sites of infection in 
these animals, and eliminate the causative or- 
ganism. The remaining three cases classified 
as failures probably should not be included in 
this series since they were atypical. These 
three animals were second calf heifers that 
in addition to having mastitis were extremely 
toxic, with temperatures of 106 when first 
seen. They failed to respond either to the mer- 
curiated sterol preparation or to antibiotics. 
Since these cases were comparable to others 
that had been encountered in which the feb- 
rile reaction was apparently due to high pro- 
tein diet, antihistamines were administered 
with satisfactory results. 

Judicious and careful consideration is indi- 
cated in evaluating the results of any mastitis 
treatment, since animal husbandry plays such 
an important role. It is difficult to condemn a 


1Mastrex, 
Calif. 


2North American Veterinarian, 34, 775, 1953. 


Pacific Laboratories, Inc., 
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Desert Veterinary Hospital, Victorville, Calif. 


Richmond, 






product as ineffective because the infection 
recurs when good sanitary practices are ig- 
nored by the owner. In the majority of cases 
the mercuriated sterol has satisfactorily ame- 
liorated the symptoms of mastitis even when 
it was impossible to gain the cooperation of the 
owners in following a good mastitis control 
program. Furthermore, the owner is willing 
to treat his animals with all types of remedies 
until the severity of the infection demands 
the attention of the veterinarian. This therapy 
usually is one of the antibiotic-sulfona- 
mide mixtures, and the problem of resistant 
bacteria is becoming increasingly important. 
The consequence of bacterial resistance 
is reflected by the increase in dosage 
from 25,000 units of penicillin per infusion to 
the presently recommended 1,000,900 units. 
An extended bibliography has appeared on 
this subject, and only recently Dr. George H. 
Hart, speaking before a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, pointed out that 
a species of organisms can not be destroyed 
by antibiotics and that reliance on these drugs 
alone to kill organisms will produce immune 
strains which may be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to eliminate.* A number of cases in 
this series had intensive antibiotic therapy 
and were undoubtedly examples of mastitis 
caused by antibiotic-resistant bacteria. 


In the first series of animals studied, the 
antiseptic was supplied in bulk by the manu- 
facturer, and dosage was limited to 10 cc. once 
daily since application had to be made with 
a syringe and needle. Only in the most severe 
cases was it feasible to resort to two appli- 
cations of the oil per day. In the present series, 
the preparation was available in individual 
dosage tubes of 10 cc. While good results were 
obtained with a single daily dose of the con- 
tents of one tube, it was a clinical impression 
that this amount given twice daily, after each 
milking, gave more prompt and uniform re- 
sults. It is recommended that such a dosage 
regime be followed whenever possible. The 
following abbreviated reports are typical of 
the cases treated: 


B Dairy—2 cases. Previous treatment by 
the owner consisted of Bacterin No. 1 and Bac- 
terin No. 2. When the infection persisted a 
penicillin-streptomycin preparation was given. 
The milk cleared but the mastitis recurred in 
three days. Continued treatment with the pen- 
icillin-streptomycin mixture gave no results. 
The mercosterol preparation cleared one cow 
in a single day and the second cow cleared 
after two days of therapy. Both animals have 
remained free of symptoms. 


*‘Drug Trade News, 38, 54, 1953. 
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W Ranch. Second calf heifer. When first 
seen, the temperature was 106 and the animal 
very toxic. The udder was enlarged to twice 
normal size, very hot and hard. This case was 
typical of those which usually progress to 
gangrene and death. Two million units of peni- 
cillin and 2.5 Gm. of streptomycin were given 
intramuscularly twice daily, and 20 cc. mer- 
costerol in each quarter. The infection cleared 
rapidly. However, the udder never regained 
normal milk production because of severe irre- 
versible damage, and the animal was finally 
slaughtered. 

In no instance has any sign of toxicity been 
observed, although close attention has been 
paid to this because of experiences with other 
remedies. In reply to a direct interrogation on 
this point, the manufacturers have stated that 
during clinical trials in several hundred cases 
two animals exhibited signs of local sensi- 
tivity to the medication. There has been no 
evidence of any permanent damage to the 
udder due to the mercuriated sterol. Certainly 
on the basis of the cases studied to date, this 
new antiseptic has failed to demonstrate irri- 
tating properties. In fact, after extensive use 
in other indications to be described later in 
this presentation, this antiseptic appears to be 
soothing and to possess wound healing prop- 
erties. 

As a result of clinical trials for the past 
several months, certain conclusions regarding 
the value of this particular product as a treat- 
ment for mastitis are now warranted. In the 
preliminary publication, criteria were estab- 
lished by which a mastitis remedy could be 
evaluated. These were: (1) a preparation that 
is neither an antibiotic nor a sulfonamide; 

(2) a wide antibacterial spectrum with little 
or no chance for development of resistance or 
compensation to the drug; (3) lack of toxicity; 
and (4) use under professional supervision. 
It is felt that the mercuriated sterol prepara- 
tion satisfactorily meets those requirements. It 
is evident, however, that failures will be en- 
countered in a small percentage of cases and 
that this product, like the multitude of others 
that have preceded it, will not accomplish mir- 
acles. It has been encouraging to note no evi- 
dence of resistance or compensation developing 
following the use of the mercuriated sterol. The 
drug has been particularly valuable in pro- 
ducing satisfactory results in animals wherein 
the causative organisms have obviously be- 
come resistant to antibiotic therapy. Such 
cases do, however, take longer to treat than 
the acute infections which receive the mer- 
costerol preparation as the primary method of 
treatment. Furthermore, it is customary to 
utilize the antibiotics systemically in conjunc- 
tion with the local use of the mercosterol 
product in severe cases of mastitis that exhibit 
generalized toxemia. 
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Other Indications 


It was reported previously that the anti- 
septic preparations of the mercuriated sterol 
have been utilized to good advantage in other 
conditions encountered in general practice, 
such as cuts, wounds, and infections in horses, 
cattle, dogs, and cats. The product used. either 
in an oil or a petrolatum ointment has been 
employed both in the treatment of infected 
lesions and as a prophylactic when the possi- 
bility of infection seemed imminent. It is 
estimated that several hundred animals have 
now received local applications of the drug 
with uniformly good results. Once again, the 
lack of toxicity has been particularly grati- 
fying. 

Perhaps the most promising indication for 
this new antiseptic in small animal practice 
has been the treatment of otitis and otorrhea 
in cats and dogs. In general, the results have 
been very satisfactory although some infec- 
tions, untreated for long periods of time, re- 
quired surgery. When ticks or. ear mites were 
present, the mercuriated sterol was combined 
with one of the well-known remedies for ear 
mites. Such combinations appeared to be com- 
patible and the results satisfactory. The oil 
was dispensed in dropper bottles with instruc- 
tions to use at least twice daily with gentle 
massage. The results to date have been far 
better than with the other previously employed 
medicaments. 


Another obvious indication for this new 
antiseptic was the treatment of infected anal 
glands in dogs. After treating a large series 
of cases of this very troublesome condition, 
the results were not as miraculous as hoped 
for. The mercuriated sterol is certainly as 
satisfactory as any other antiseptic available, 
and far better than most, but a good percen- 
tage of cases still require surgery. 


Since in vitro experiments demonstrated 
that mercosterol is a potent fungicide, the 
ointment has been used in treating dermato- 
logical fungus infections with excellent re- 
sults. It has also been beneficial in many cases 
of eczema and pustular lesions. In infected 
wounds it is particularly impressive how rap- 
idly the infection clears and any foul odor 
disappears. For example, a valuable quarter 
horse was seen with a puncture wound of the 
knee joint, badly infected and draining syno- 
vial fluid. The owner was given a syringe and 
instructed to inject the mercosterol oil through 
the puncture wound twice daily. In three days 
the improvement was so impressive that the 
ointment was used and covered with an elastic 
bandage. This horse now moves without a sign 
of a hitch or limp, and as a matter of record 
the owner took second place in calf roping at 
the National Livestock Exposition riding this 
horse. The use of the antiseptic ointment in 
horses has been particularly gratifying, as 

(Continued on page 30) 


Management Practices and Fertility in the Dairy Herd* 
N. L. VanDEMARK, Ph.D. 


Department of Dairy Science, University of Illinois, Urbana 


The annual losses to United States dairymen 
from sterility and low fertility amount to sev- 
eral millions of dollars. The causes of sterility 
and low fertility are many and varied. Be- 
cause of the diversity of causes and the fact 
that lowered fertility and sterility may be 
the result of several factors all acting simul- 
taneously in an animal, no simple solution or 
one-shot treatment can be expected to correct 
all troubles. In fact in many cases the most 
careful analysis fails to clearly indicate the 
path of action required to return an animal 
to fertility. 

Several studies have shown that “hard-to- 
settle” cows appearing in the herd one year 
may be in the group that settles on first service 
the following year (see Table 1 below). At the 
same time some cows that conceived to the 
first service one year will be “hard-to-settle” 
the next. This indicates that the repeatability 
or predictability of services required for con- 
ception for any one cow is low. This makes it 
impossible to cull out many cows that are going 
to be problem cows in the future. Some other 
means of improving fertility must be relied 
upon. 

The way a cow is managed, cared for, and 
handled is the first line of defense against 
breeding troubles. If sufficient knowledge con- 
cerning the reproductive processes and the 
factors affecting them were at hand to place 
at the disposal of the dairymen, it is my 
opinion that we could greatly reduce the num- 
per of cases where it is necessary to try to 
correct troubles. Of course, this would depend 
upon how successful we were in getting dairy- 
men, inseminating technicians, and veterina- 
rians to carry out the indicated practices. 

Some of the research work carried out in 
Illinois during the past few years has been 
designed to determine the effect of certain 
management practices on the fertility of cat- 
tle. It is the purpose of this paper to review 
some of these studies as well as to consider 
work done by others. The aspects considered 


*Presented at the CSVMA Midwinter Conference. 


are largely confined to the questions of when 
and how in breeding cattle. 


Heifers and Cows 


Because there is normally a period of about 
15 to 18 hours out of every 21 days when the 
breeding of cows and heifers can be carried 
out with hopes of reasonable success, careful 
observation and timing is necessary for good 
results. Further, certain conditions may make 
it undesirable to breed even during this 15 
to 18-hour period. 

Frequently the question arises as to whether 
or not the length of the estrous cycle has any 
relationship to the probability of successful 
breeding. Should cows with shorter or longer 
than normal cycles be bred? It is well estab- 
lished that only about 60 per cent of all cows 
and heifers show estrous cycles between 17 
and 25 days in length. Thus, there are many 
cows that might be classified as abnormal in 
their estrous cycles. Furthermore, data from 
Kentucky have shown that the repeatability or 
predictability of cycle length from a single 
previous record was low, amounting to only 7 
per cent. This means that the odds are against 
being able to predict the length of subsequent 
estrous cycles. Our investigations and those of 
others have shown that many cows even with 
estrous cycles of abnormal length will con- 
ceive if bred. Thus, if there are not other fac- 
tors evident which indicate that a cow with 
an abnormal cycle should not be bred, breeding 
regardless of cycle length will result in several 
more cows conceiving and calving with a 
shorter calving interval. 

The dairyman has the primary responsibility 
for seeing that his cows are bred at the opti- 
mum time during estrous. Results from several 
studies based on records from artificial insemi- 
nation indicate that the optimum time to breed 
is from mid-estrous to the end of estrous, with 
fairly good results being obtained if the cow is 
bred within six hours after the end of estrous. 
If natural breeding is used the dairyman can 
control the time of breeding. If artificial breed- 
ing is used, the dairyman must be careful to 


TABLE 1 
REPEATABILITY OF CONCEPTION IN AN ILLINOIS DAIRY HERD 


Services Required for 
Conception First Year 
No No Per Cent 
Ser Cows of Total 
1 920 59 
2 314 20 
3 155 10 
4 81 5 
5th or 98 6 


more 


Per Cent of First Year Group Conceiving 
at Indicated Service the Second Year 


3 5 or more 
10 6 
12 6 
9 10 
12 3 
18 14 
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report the correct time that the cow first 
showed signs of estrous so that the technician 
can plan to arrive in the period when chances 
of a fertile insemination are best. False infor- 
mation may lead to breeding too early when 
chances of conception are much lower, or to 
breeding too late which can increase chances 
for infection in the uterus. The latter is indi- 
cated by the findings of Rowson and Lamming 
in England that infection is easily caused by 
the introduction of materials into the uterus 
during the progestational phase of the estrous 
cycle, but there is little chance of infection 
when materials are introduced during the 
follicular phase. Proper identification of the 
cow is also a responsibility of the dairyman. 
Even though there is little danger of pregnancy 
interruption if cervical insemination is used, 
the chance breeding of a pregnant cow can 
end in abortion or fetal resorption. 


Another consideration in deciding upon 
when to breed cows is that of the condition of 
the reproductive tract. It should be disease 
free and completely recovered if after a previ- 
ous calf. Some reports indicate that an interval 
of approximately 30 days is required for the 
uterus of the cow to return to normal size, 
shape, and tone following calving. Breeding 
results, on the other hand, indicate that a 
longer time is required before optimum fer- 
tility can be expected. A survey made in IIli- 
nois showed that when cows were bred less 
than 20 days after calving, on the average only 
one out of five conceived at that service. When 
20 to 40 days recovery were allowed before 
rebreeding an average of two out of five cows 
settled. Allowing 60 days rest before rebreed- 
ing resulted in average conception rates. 


It is often erroneously believed that start- 
ing to breed soon after calving gives more 
opportunity of getting the cow settled and 
keeping the calving interval down. Evidence 
that this idea does not necessarily hold has 
been foand in several studies. Not only is there 
a lowered conception rate but increased breed- 
ing troubles occur too. An examination of the 
uteri of cows at various intervals after calving 
at the University of Illinois has shown that 
while most uteri had returned to normal size, 
shape, and tone by 30 days after calving, the 
endometrium in most still had not returned 
to normal. As more time elapsed between 
calving and the examination of tracts follow- 
ing slaughter, inflammation and other abnor- 
mal conditions became less and less noticeable. 
The condition of the endometrium seemed to 
correspond well with the observations made 
in the field on fertility levels. Both the labora- 
tory observations and the field results indicated 
that a minimum of 50 to 60 days are required 
for recovery of the uterus so that reasonable 
fertility levels can be obtained. 


One aspect of management which has been 
given little attention as far as its possible effect 
on reproductive efficiency is that of the manner 
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of handling and treating the animals. Results 
of recent investigations at our laboratory are 
highly suggestive that mistreatment, rough 
handling, and abuse of cows can affect the 
cows’ ability to produce and reproduce. Some 
of the details of these investigations are given 
in my paper dealing with the physiological 
responses in the cow during mating and arti- 
ficial insemination. 


Bulls 


Before the days of the widespread use of 
artificial insemination, little attention was 
given to when and how bulls should be used 
for breeding purposes. Today the requirements 
of artificial breeding organizations make it 
important that more knowledge be assembled 
concerning the cffect of varying conditions on 
semen production by bulls. With bulls as 
with cows management plays an important 
role. 


One of the important questions being asked 
about the management of bulls is that dealing 
with the age of first use. Early evidence of a 
bull’s genetic transmitting ability is at a pre- 
mium with the personnel of the artificial 
breeding programs. Several studies have 
shown that first ejaculates of semen may be 
obtained from young bulls from 28 to 57 weeks 
of age. Our own studies indicate that sexual 
interest is shown approximately ten weeks 
before the first ejaculates are produced. Dur- 
ing the first year of semen production, the 
volume of the ejaculate, sperm numbers per 
unit volume, and consequently total sperm per 
ejaculate all increase. 


Closely associated with the age of first pro- 
duction of semen is the question of how fre- 
quently a bull should be used. A number of 
studies have been conducted on older bulls 
and even with them conflicting reports have 
appeared. However, the present trend seems 
to be toward a considerably more frequent use 
of bulls, though studies are limited which show 
the effect of continued use over an extended 
period when the frequency of collection is 
more often than one ejaculate every four days. 
Our own studies with young bulls comparing 
a frequency of collection of one ejaculate once, 
twice, or three times per week have shown no 
detectable decrease in semen quality with the 
increased frequencies. Further, bulls collected 
for one year following puberty once and twice 
each week continued to mount and ejaculate 
with no indication of an impairment in libido. 
Two bulls out of three refuse to work 10 to 20 
per cent of the times tried on a collection fre- 
quency of three times per week. A third bull 
on this collection frequency had only two re- 
fusals in the year’s trial and has now completed 
more than 26 months on this schedule of col- 
lection with only six refusals. No indications 
of a reduction in semen quality have been 
observed. These studies suggest that the main 
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Bureau of Livestock Disease Control 
H. P. BONNIKSON, D.V.M. 


California Bovine Brucellosis Regulation No. 754.3 Adult Vaccination 


This regulation pertaining to the Official 
vaccination of adult cattle for brucellosis be- 
came effective January 20, 1954, and will 
terminate January 1, 1958. It provides that 
cattle over 12 months of age may be vaccinated 
by a licensed veterinarian with an approved 
strain 19 brucella vaccine within 10 days fol- 
lowing a negative brucellosis test for California 
cattle or within 30 days for out of State cattle 
where the test is made at the point of origin. 
Cattle vaccinated in accordance with the regu- 
lation are required to be identified by a tattoo 
in their right ear followed by the last numeral 
of the year in which the vaccination occurred. 

Such cattle shall be regarded as having been 
officially vaccinated and will not be required 
to be branded with the letter B on the left 
jaw in the event a subsequent blood test 
should indicate that they are reactors, or will 
not be required to be blood tested when 
offered for sale, loan, trade, gift, or otherwise 
disposed of as provided in regulation 754.1 
which becomes effective January 2, 1956. Such 
cattle shall also be considered to qualify for 
the health requirement for brucellosis for 
entrance to state or county fairs. 

The testing for brucellosis must be con- 
ducted by a licensed veterinarian or by an 
approved laboratory. The cost of the blood 
testing, identifying the cattle, vaccine and 
vaccination, will be entirely at the owner’s 
expense. A report to this bureau of the vac- 
cinations shall be submitted by the veteri- 
narian conducting the work within 5 days 
from date of vaccination. D. A. I. Forms 26A 
have been prepared for this purpose and are 
available at the district offices. 

During the January, 1954, Conference at 
Davis, the committee of representatives of the 
contract veterinarians and district veterina- 
rians voted a recommendation that the tattoo 
include the official superimposed CV symbol 
now used in the brucellosis calfhood vaccina- 
tion program. This was recommended in order 
that the tattoo cannot be improperly or fraudu- 
lently used. An emergency amendment to this 
regulation to that effect became effective on 
February 9. 


Undiagnosed Cattle Condition in 
Los Angeles Area 


An undiagnosed condition has occurred in 
cattle on several dairies in the Los Angeles 
area and recently on one dairy in San Joaquin 
County. The first case was observed on Octo- 
ber 17, 1953. 

The disease has been characterized by a 
very rapid onset. Mostly mature cattle have 
been affected, however a few heifers have 
shown marked symptoms. A high fever usually 
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precedes other symptoms. Milk production 
drops almost to nothing over night; inappe- 
tance, depression and loss of condition follows. 
Excessive salivation, a heavy stringy nasal 
discharge, and respiratory disturbances accom- 
panied by explosive coughing were observed. 
Young animals, especially in one herd, have 
shown a marked conjunctivitis with a copious 
white mucous discharge. Fecal discharges have 
varied from normal to a mild constipation. 

Post-mortem findings have revealed a severe 
tracheitis, laryngitis and pharyngitis with 
some necrosis in the larynx and pharynx. 
Edema, submucous and intermuscular hemor- 
rhages have surrounded these areas. Other 
lesions include alveolar emphysema of the 
lungs, pneumonia, pleuritis, and gastro enter- 
itis. In some of the young cattle affected, 
minute vesicles were noted in the nasal pas- 
sages. In a few cases, subcutaneous emphysema 
has been observed in the shoulder, loin and 
gluteal regions. 

Death loss has been very low but economic 
losses to the owners have been considerable. 
Affected animals appear to make an eventual 
recovery returning to normal production. 

Though various tests and inoculations have 
been made, a definite diagnosis has not been 
reached, however a number of suspected 
causes have been eliminated. If similar cases 
are observed in other parts of the State prompt 
reporting will be appreciated. 


Fracture of Lower Jaw in Jersey Bull 


An unusual use for the Kirschner splint was 
presented to me when called into consultation 
by Dr. J. K. Allen to see a Jersey bull with a 
fracture of the lower jaw. This bull was found 
one morning unable to eat and drooling from 
the mouth. The fracture was not diagnosed 
until a day or so later when crepitation was 
felt. 

When a positive diagnosis was made, the 
fracture was found to be thru the symphesis, 
and left mandible just posterior to the inci- 
sors: actually two fractures. 

Fixation was by Kirschner pins, one thru the 
two mandibles just posterior to the incisors, 
and the other pin six inches or so back, pos- 
terior to the fracture thru the left mandible. 

The bones were immobilized by manual fix- 
ation and then by rods externally on each side 
of the face. 

The bull began to eat immediately and 
never had a setback of any kind. 

The pins were left in place for one month. 
Some proud flesh was present at the pin sites, 
but healing was complete with no after effects 
in a very few days after removal.—A. M. 
McCapeEs, D.V.M. 
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Livestock Diseases Reported Notes From San Fernando 


H. P. BONNIKSON, D.V.M. Veterinary Medical Association 
Chief, Bur Livestock Disease Control, Divisi 
a ‘Sate ladeestry, State Department ” “aes The San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medi- 
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Tabulation of diseases reported to the State Bureau dent, Dr. Tom Moore, North Hollywood: Vi 
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of the Reports of the Previous Eight Months. wood; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Howard C. 
; — 9 Jan.-Aug. Taylor, Burbank. 

Sept-Dee. | (Previous 8 Since its organization in 1948 with 15 char- 

inel., 1953 Months ter members, the group has grown to 40 active 


members. Dinner meetings are held on the 
second Friday of each month. The meetings 
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5 3 5 3 not only foster friendly relations among the 

- members, but serve as a means of disseminat- 

sconemcon ; 5 a x 5 ing information of interest to the profession. 
An example of concerted effort by the group 

Anthrax, cattle 7 2} 2 was in connection with the Los Angeles City 
sheep 1 compulsory rabies bill. A councilman from 

Blackleg ; San Fernando Valley was undecided about 

the bill. 

Bluetongue, sheep 39} 33) 5) 5/15) 1 Combined efforts by members of the 

Bovine bacillary hemoglobinuria ot 4 3/3] 1 SFVVMA, the PTA, Legion Posts, etc., per- 

es ieidaeaneabial ; suaded the councilman to vote for the bill. 

From a good public relations point of view, 

Caceous lymphadenitis ! 2 the SFVVMA has inaugurated an emergency 

Chorioptic scab, cattle 1 service program, which allows the client to 

Coebiictd muiaienn ‘ ele reach a veterinarian any time, day or night, 

and on Sundays and holidays. 

Coceitionts, ent 28 Ps A telephone exchange operator filters all 
— =e : calls and contacts the doctor on duty for that 
goats I 24-hour period. Each doctor keeps himself 

Contagious ecthyma, sheep 4 6| 1 available for this duty once every 17 days. 

ms Thus the San Fernando Valley has ethical 
aioe veterinary service at all times. 

Cysticercus bovis WD} 17 | 19 | WD | 35 [117 The cost of the association is low—about 
cellulosa | 1 $136 per year. A small advertisement in the 

Encephalitis, cattle 1 } 3 local telephone directory calls the service to 

Nethen cocstialanndlitis 3inlitsle2ls3 the attention of pet owners. : 

- Such a service could only be successful, it 

Foot rot, cattle sis was pointed out, when all members cooperate 

—_ ; thoroughly, and any petty jealousy is com- 

Hog cholera 1} 4] 2) 7] 11] 13 pletely wiped out. 

Inf. atrophic rhinitis, hogs 2 l Dr. Howarp C. TAYLOR, 

Se ee aide 1 3| 9 Secretary-Treasurer 















sheep l 
seneanbinils, eats slml al olel 3 New Form of Aureomycin 
Lederle Laboratories announce a new form 
swine 1 1 2 . . . 
of aureomycin chlortetracycline, marketed as 
Listerellosis, cattle 1 1211 Aureomycin Calcium Oral Dreps. The drops 
one , : are for peroral use and are recommended for 
Malignant edema 41}10|/ 3] 6] 5| 4 calf scours and pneumonia in calves less than 
a month old, and for respiratory infections, 
Malignant head catarrh 1 1 7 ‘ : cial . 
bacterial infections associated with distemper, 
Mycotic stomatitis, eatth ere 7] $} 4 and local infections in small animals. 
Paratyphoid, cattle 10 1 1 — senate whaiiiaeciinliadinlibants 
















hogs d Correction 


Screw worm infestation } 1 


nial In the Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Swine erysipelas B] § ciation article, January-February issue, pres- 

Vesicular exanthema, native 8} 9} 9 | 46) 6 entation of plaques to Dr. Bateman, Dr. Brun- 

inpusted 1 1137 | 91 son and Dr. C. White, retired, should have 

read Dr. C. H. Wight and we are informed 

Vibrio fetus, cattle oi) Fi s} * that he is not retired and has no intention of 
sheep 3 2 retiring. 
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Bay Counties Symposium 


The Bay Counties VMA will hold a sym- 
posium at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
on April 27 from 10 to 5. Topics announced 
are canine nutrition, veterinary dermatology, 
bovine sterility, canine fracture reduction, 
radiology for the practitioner, applied virology, 
and ophthalmology. 


MORNING SESSION 
Concert Room 
Moderator: Russell P. Cope, D.V.M. 
Berkeley, California. 

9:00-10 :00—Registration. 

10:00-10:30—Canine Nutrition—Thomas Jones, D.V. 
M., Dean, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

10:30-11:00—-Veterinary Dermatology — Frank Kral, 
D.V.M., School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

11:00-11:30—Newer Developments in Canine Fracture 
Reduction— W. O. Brinker, D.V.M., 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

11:30-12:00—Questions—Panel Discussion. 

12:00- 2:00—Luncheon—Rose room. 
Luncheon Chairman—R. L. Stowe, D. 
V. M., President, Bay Counties Veter- 
inary Association. 
Luncheon Speaker—Karl Meyer, M.D., 
Ph.D. (pending). 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Concert Room 
Moderator: Rex Taylor, D.V.M. 
San Jose, California. 

2:15- 2:45—Some Problems in a Bovine Animal 
Practice—Harry Kingman, Sr., D.V.M., 
Practitioner, Mineral Bluff, Georgia. 

2:45- 3:15—Helpful Hints on Radiology—Myron 
Thom, D.V.M., Pasadena, California. 

Recess—Coffee 


3:30- 4:00—Applied Virology—Morris Pollard, D. V. 
M., University of Texas School of Medi- 
cine, Galveston, Texas. 

4:00- 4:30—Eye Diseases and Surgery—W. G. Ma- 
grane, D.V.M., School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

4:30- 5:00—Questions—Panel Discussion. 

5:30- 6:30—Cocktails and Hors D’oeuvres. 


Board of Examiners 


Governor Goodwin J. Knight has appointed 
Dr. William K. Riddell of Los Angeles to the 
Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medicine 
to take the place of Ernest C. Baxter whose 
term expired. The board is made up of Eugene 
C. Jones, president, Long Beach; Dr. R. A. 
Ball, vice-president, Modesto; Dr. Gaylord K. 
Cooke, secretary, Berkeley; Dr. Ernest H. 
Houchin, Ventura; Dr. William K. Riddell, Los 
Angeles; James M. Sims, Jr., investigator, 
Sacramento. 


Dr. Charles J. Parshall, San Francisco, has 
been appointed a delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the AVMA, and Dr. Fred B. 
Pulling, Jr., Atascadero, is the alternate. Dr. 
C. Edward Taylor, San Francisco, has been 
appointed AVMA Resident Secretary. 
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Methods of Fracture Treatment 
(Continued from page 17) 


Venable, Eggers and others found new inter- 
est in veterinary surgery.*®: *': ** Unlike previ- 
ously mentioned methods of osteosynthesis, 
“fixation” with plates and screws usually needs 
added external support. As to indications it 
is generally agreed, that plating should be 
limited to the treatment of slow or non-unions 
in radius and ulna and tibia fractures, espe- 
cially in the distal third, to fractures in close 
proximity of joints, where the small articular 
fragments cannot be held in apposition by 
other methods,** ** and as support for onlay- 
grafts. Bending or breaking of plates and 
loosening of screws are usually traceable to a 
faulty technique. In order to withstand the 
stress at the fracture site, the plates must be 
approximately five times as long as the diame- 
ter of the bone, and the screws must go through 
both, inner and outer cortex. The material 
used for plates today is Vitallium or 18-8 SMO 
Stainless Steel. Care must be taken that the 
screws and plates are of the same material. 
The Leighton shuttle pin is a novelty with 
much the same indications as Lane- or Sher- 
man- plating.** During open reduction a dou- 
ble-pointed intramedullary pin with a hole in 
its centre and about the length of a Sherman 
plate is introduced into the proximal fragment 
and after reduction it is drawn into the distal 
one by a steel wire passed through the center 
hole. The wire is removed and the shuttle pin 
permanently left in place. The fixation thus 
obtained is about the same as in bone plating, 
but the Leighten shuttle pin can be applied 
in much shorter time, and from an engineering 
point of view there is less strain on an intra- 
medullary appliance than on an external one. 
In controls over a period of two years no re- 
actions to the permanently implated pin have 
been noticed.” 


The Shaffer sleeve, a plastic tube, which 
could be slipped over the fragments as a 
means of immobilizing long oblique and com- 
minuted fractures, is a good example of how 
enthusiasm over a simple mechanical principle 
may outweigh sound judgement. The principle 
is not new, Robinau in 1928 and Pascal in 1930 
used metal collars to unite fractures. Much 
smaller encirling bands, such as the Par- 
ham band and even stainless steel wire loops 
inhibit callus formation and may cause refrac- 
tures. With one exception® the reports on the 
Shaffer sleeve have been disappointing.*’: ** 

Bone grafting has not yet found the place it 
deserves in veterinary surgery. Research is 
carried on and practical experience is gathered 
by many institutions and practitioners, but no 
comprehensive report has yet found its way 
into our literature. Massive onlay-grafts, 
homologous and autogenous, are used, for the 
over bridging of large defects in connection 
with cancellous bone chips. One of the most 
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frequent failures, fracture of the graft before 
bony union has occurred, is easily overcome 
by supporting the graft with a Sherman plate 
instead of simple screw fixation. Recent experi- 
mental work, using whole cortical bone which 
is held in place by an intramedullary nail, 
yielded encouraging results. Weightbearing 
can be permitted almost immediately after 
the operation, and the periosteal callus forma- 
tion is not interfered with at all.** It might be 
interesting to add, that Herndon and Chase*°® 
carried out an experimental study on homolo- 
gous transplants of whole knee joints in 
dogs. Follow-up of two years after operation 
showed little degeneration of the articular 
surface in the autogenous grafts. 


Arthroplasties have been performed on hip 
joints of dogs for several years, but it was 
not until recently that this technique became 
part of veterinary orthopedics. The principal 
indications for coxofemoral arthroplasty are 
non-and faulty unions of femoral neck frac- 
tures. Aspetic necrosis of the proximal frag- 
ment seems to occur in dogs even more fre- 
quently than in man despite various efforts 
of osteosynthesis and conservative treat- 
ment.*': ** At our clinic an exact copy of the 
normal femoral head and neck is made out of 
dental acrylic and fixed to the femur shaft 
with a long axial screw and bolt. To control 
possible movement between the plastic head 
and the bony shaft two additional screws are 
inserted at different angles. Brown uses for 
the same purpose a stainless steel prostheses. ** 

Corrective Osteotomies to adjust faulty 
unions have been performed on dogs ever 
since the beginning of operative fracture 
treatment. Cuneiform osteotomy in the distal 
third of the femur was first described by 


Dr. Norden Resigns 


Dr. Carl J. Norden, Sr., who founded the 
Norden Laboratories in 1919, has resigned his 
position as president, but will remain active 
as chairman of the board. Dr. Norden, Jr., who 
is almost as well known as his famous dad, 
has been elected vice president and secretary 
of the firm. Dr. E. C. Jones, formerly vice 
president and sales manager, will succeed the 
elder Norden as president. Dr. Jones is a 
graduate of Kansas State, and among other 
activities has served as president and director 
of the Associated Serum Producers. 


Traum Visits California 

Dr. Jacob Traum, for so long a Californian, 
has made his first visit here as chief scientist 
of the Plum Island Animal Disease Labora- 
tory, New York. Dr. Lawrence O. Mott, virolo- 
gist of the USDA came with him, and Dr. 
Stanley E. Piercy, Deputy Director of the East 
African Veterinary Research Organization of 
Kenya Colony accompanied them to Sacra- 
mento. 
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Shuttleworth as the treatment for certain types 
of medial patella luxations.** Within the last 
few years an always typical deformation in- 
volving the distal radial epiphysis, an inter- 
esting syndrome previously described,** was 
our main indication for cuneiform osteotomies. 

Having briefly discussed the newer additions 
to our fracture armamentarium, a chart of 
“what is used where” will help in organizing 
the multitude of available equipment.* There 
will be discussion and disagreement as to the 
fixation method chosen for individual frac- 
tures, but it must always be remembered, that 
the good result in treating a fracture depends 
not so much on the method used as on the 
individual and continued personal care and 
supervision that is given, guided by simple 
anatomical, physiological and mechanical prin- 
ciples. 
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The Editor Reviews the Ads 


“Only Viracine is tissue-cultured in a test 
tube!” says CUTTER LABORATORIES about its 
tissue cultured hog cholera vaccine. Viracine’s 
test tube method of production in Laboratory 
Media assures you a modified live virus vac- 
cine that can be—and is—carefully controlled 
end checked for virulence, safety and potency. 
You may order Viracine in 5, 25 and 50 dose 
packages, complete with diluent. Or, write 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, for literature. 

* * * 


If you work with cats and smaller animals, 
have vou written for the free brochure de- 
scribing CAGECRAFT’s “Duplex?” It is specially 
engineered to fulfill requirements for a versa- 
tle ut lity cage for cats and smaller animals. 
Actually two cages in one, it is mobile, col- 
lapsible, rugged, and designed for the ultimate 
in sanitation. The “Duplex” can be stacked 
three high on the mobile stand, or hung from 
a wall. Easily disassembled, too. Might be 
worth looking into. 


The ELectric DEHORNING SAw developed by 
Dr. J. R. Wynkoop, Winchester, Ohio, is prov- 
ing to be a real practice advancement. Dr. 
Wynkoop advises veterinarians anticipating 
purchase of a horn saw, that the smaller model 
with 3-inch blade readily handles dairy stock 
with horns up to three inches in diameter. 
The larger model handles horns up to four 
‘nches in diameter. 


ASHE LOcKHART, INc., Kansas City, Missouri, 
tells of their Rabies Vaccine, available in bulk 
packages and amounts at quantity discount 
prices. As to economy, they say “the unit cost 
of phenolized rabies vaccine is far the lowest 
of any.” This long established firm uses the 
slogan “Producers of better biologics for grad- 
uate Veterinarians.” Their phenolized rabies 
vaccine has been used as an efficient control 
measure for many years. 

* co * 

You can check the various formulae in the 
HAVER - GLOVER LABORATURIES’ advertisement 
and make a practical choice for treatment of 
Mastitis in its various forms and stages. Also 
useful in treating Topical lesions. These pack- 
ages of 12 tubes are called P2S Ointment, P2S 
Strong, and P3S-10, and extreme temperatures 
do not affect their consistency. In Los Angeles, 
Sharpe & Co. represents Haver-Glover, while 
in San Francisco it is the Central City 
Chemical. 

* % * 

The Hitt Packinc Company of Topeka, 
Kansas, announces five special formulae (all 
useful in nutritional therapy): for Intestinal 
disorders, Nephritic conditions, Obesity cor- 
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rection, Reproduction and lactation, and Spe- 
cial diet for cats. Hill’s Dog Food was tested 
commercially to satisfy the American Veteri- 
nary Medical and Animal Hospital Assns., 
food committee’s standards, before being 
granted the “Seal of Approval.” Graduate 
Veterinarians may obtain complete informa- 
tion on therapeutic feeding of dogs and cats. 
Check their adv. for address. 


Nore: The above are the last of the series until 
after the convention issue when the products of the 
exhibitors will be featured. The “Editor Reviews 
the Ads” will appear again in the July-August is- 
sue. To cover all advertisers it takes three issues. 


Experiences With a New Antiseptic 
(Continued from page 23) 


wounds such as barbed wire cuts heal rapidly 
without the excessive granulation so com- 
monly seen. Such dramatic results are respon- 
sible for the excellent regard the use of this 
product has developed. 

Large gelatin capsules containing 5 cc. of 
the antiseptic oil have been made available 
by the manufacturer for treating uterine in- 
fection in cows. These capsules have been 
used for the post-partum cleaning of 18 cows 
with most satisfactory results. The capsules 
have been dispensed to a number of clients 
for the same purpose, and all have reported 
favorably on the results obtained. The cap- 
sules are easy to insert, melt quickly, and are 
convenient to dispense. 


Summary 


Results have been presented on the use of 
a new antiseptic in a mixed veterinary prac- 
tice. This antiseptic is entirely new, being the 
first true lipid synthesized possessing potent 
antiseptic properties in small quantities (0.005 
to 0.0075% mercury). Satisfactory results 
were obtained in 50 of 56 cases of mastitis 
treated, and the earlier treatment was insti- 
tuted the better the results obtained. 

Prepared in an oil or ointment, the mer- 
curiated sterol has been of value in treating 
dermatological lesions, wounds, and infections 
of the ear skin, anal glands, uterus, etc. To 
date, in several hundred cases, no evidence of 
toxicity has been manifest. As an antiseptic, 
mercosterol appears to have an extremely 
wide antibacterial spectrum, and no evidences 
of the development of resistance or compen- 
sation have been observed. 


Applicants 
Roger A. Burr, San Francisco. Vouchers: 
G. P. Bertetta, Wm. L. Bigelow. 
John M. Klar, Gardena. Vouchers: Samuel 
Apt, W. E. Niemeyer. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.00; 5 cents for each 
additiona) word. Replies sent in care of this journal, 
25 cents extra. Remittance must accompany order. 
Deadline for ads is the 15th of each odd-numbered 
month of the year. 





Position Wanted 


June graduate of Michigan State College 
School of Veterinary Medicine desires a posi- 
tion in a small-animal or mixed practice in 
Southern California. Single, age 25, with two 
summers’ experience. Box A, care of California 
Veterinarian. 

of * * 
June graduate, Michigan State College, desires 
position with small-animal practitioner in Cali- 
fornia with future possibilities. Married, 28, 
draft exempt. Some small animal experience. 
Thomas Skinner, 415A Willow MSC, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

* eo * 
Position with large or small animal practi- 
tioner by 1951 graduate AVMA approved 
school. Licensed in California with two years 
practice experience. Write Box B, care The 
California Veterinarian. 

e 2 <é 


Graduate University of Pennsylvania School 
of Veterinary Medicine interested in position 
in California. Address Kurt A. Schilling, 4404 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 4. Pa. 


* * + 


Locate in California 


Robert G. Jones, 109 E. 8th Street, North 
Platte, Nebraska, desires to locate in California 
small animal hospital, or would consider other 
opening. 


* * 


Relief Work 
Experienced graduate veterinarian available 
for relief work while you are on vacation. Cali- 
fornia license. Mailing address, Dr. J. G. Blue, 
2121 E. 2nd Street, Tucson, Arizona. 
* ok * 


For Sale 


Animagraph X-Ray machine for sale. Excel- 
lent condition. Dr. J. N. Henry, 13740 E. 14th 
Street, San Leandro, California. 


Successful Examinees 


We are pleased to announce that the follow- 
ing applicants passed the State Board exami- 


nation given January 28th to 30th of this year. 

Walter John Barngrover, Thomas H. Calvin, Ben- 
nett Jay Cohen, Lothar R. Eberhardt, Calvin Charles 
Gatz, Albert Roundy Greenwood, Henry H. Hayes, 
Bernard Anthony Hoehner, Ray Edward Hughes. 

Pierre Alexandre Lieux, Frank Owen May, Jr., 
Ralph George Molnau, Keith Irving Pittman, Hor- 
tense Ford Rowan, Paul Wm. Newlin Smith, David 
Mathews Strohauer, Orville A. Warner. 
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Du Memoriam 


ELLIS PETERSON 


Dr. Ellis Peterson of Aptos died on February 
19, 1954. Dr. Peterson was a native of Massa- 
chusetts and graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He practiced in Massachusetts for a 
few years and then practiced in Sacramento 
for 30 years where he specialized in large 
animal practice. He then moved to Aptos where 
he was semi-retired for the past 10 years. He 
would have been eligible for life member- 
ship in the AVMA this year. Dr. Peterson was 
a member of the CSVMA, Masonic Lodge, 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Sacra- 
mento and Santa Cruz and an active member 
of the Harvard Club of San Francisco. He is 
survived by his wife Valma, and two brothers 
who live in Massachusetts. 





HENRY E. TORGERSEN 


Dr. Henry E. Torgersen (C.V.C. ’08) died on 
February 16, 1954 in Mountain View at the 
age of 84. He was a life member of the AVMA 
and the CSVMA. He practiced in Illinois and 
came to California in 1910 where he was asso- 
ciated with the City of Oakland in milk con- 
trol work. He served in World War I and was 
discharged with the rank of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel. He was founder and owner of the Dairy 
Products Laboratory at San Francisco for 
the last 30 years. Dr. Torgersen is survived 
by his widow, son and grandson. 





ROBERT SCHRECENGOST 


Dr. Robert Hunter Schrecengost died on 
March 20, 1954, at his home in Arcadia at the 
age of 62. Dr. Schrecengost was a graduate 
of McKillip Veterinary College and practiced 
for 20 years at Armstrong, Iowa. He was a 
member of the Los Angeles County Livestock 
Department from October 12, 1934 until his 
retirement on January 31, 1947. He was a 
member of the AVMA, CSVMA, Southern 
California VMA, American Legion, Elks and 
Lions Club. Dr. Schrecengost leaves his wife, 
Margaret, and a son. 


JAMES A. FARQUHARSON 

James A. Farquharson, widely known vet- 
erinarian, died on March 11, 1954, from a 
heart attack at the home of his son, Dr. Wil- 
liam Bruce Farquharson, Phoenix, Arizona. 
He was 57 years of age. He was president of 
the AVMA in 1945-46. The deceased leaves 
two sons, William Bruce and James, Jr. 


OWEN H. CRIPE 
We regret to announce that we have learned 
that Dr. Owen H. Cripe of Eureka has passed 
away. 




















































































































































































CASE REPORT 


About last mid-February I was contacted 
by Dr. John Woolsey, practitioner in Santa 
Rosa, in regard to a sick lamb belonging to 
one of his clients. That day the owner had 
come to Dr. Woolsey for advice. The case 
history follows: 


I believe that members of our profession, 
and perhaps others, will be interested in the 
following case involving a practicing veteri- 
narian who assisted materially in the diagnosis 
of rabies in a lamb after the owner had been 
exposed. 


A two-month-old nursing lamb at first re- 
fused to nurse and then began acting “peculiar 
for a lamb.”’ Symptoms were frequent bleat- 
ing, trying to mount the mother, and pug- 
naciously butting her. On questioning the 
owner, Dr. Woolsey learned that he had 
recently found a dead wild gray fox in the 
barnyard. The owner stated that he had 
handled the lamb, even putting his hand in its 
mouth in an endeavor to make it nurse. Within 
a few days the lamb died. 


The owner had been advised by Dr. Wool- 
sey to bring the lamb to our laboratory for 
autopsy, saying the symptoms seemed sus- 
picious for rabies. This the owner did. We 
followed our routine procedure with all rabies 
suspects in submitting the head to the Public 
Health Laboratory. Microscopic examination 
by the County Public Health Laboratory re- 
vealed no Negri bodies, but on my informing 
those in charge that there had been human 
exposure the brain was tested by mouse in- 
oculation. In about two weeks the report 
was returned as positive for rabies. This 
report was relayed to us and I was asked 
by the County Office to report the finding to 
the owner, which I did immediately, advising 
him to consult his personal physician without 
delay about rabies immunization. I also called 
the owner’s doctor and informed him about 
the case to avoid any possible procrastination. 

Current literature on reported incidence in 
rabies in sheep indicates that it is rather rarely 
reported in this species in the United States. 

Here was a situation in which a sheep farmer 
might easily dismiss one sick lamb as of little 
consequence. Had he not taken the trouble to 
consult a qualified veterinarian he might have 
paid for the oversight with his life. This is 
one way in which members of our profession 
can be called on at any time to help save 
human as well as animal life. 

I think Dr. Woolsey deserves the congratula- 
tions of his professional colleagues and the 
public for a job well done. 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. ARMSTRONG 
Livestock Pathologist 
Bureau of Livestock Disease Control 









Bay Counties V.M.A. Meeting 


The: Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting March 
9, at the Bermuda Palms Hotel, San Rafael. 
Guest speaker was J. R. Douglas, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Parasitology and Associate 
Parasitologist in the Experiment Station, 
Davis. Paul DeLay, President of the CSVMA 
also spoke on general association matters. 
Those present were: 


Floyd H. White, San Rafael; H. S. Cameron, Davis; 
Joseph M. Arburua, San Francisco; Edward LeDonne, 
Jr., San Pablo; E. G. LeDonne, Oakland; J. W. Rob- 
erts, Berkeley; K. T. Maddy, Berkeley; Donald E. 
Madsen, San Jose. 

E. W. Kay, Jr., San Jose; Robert Handel, Napa; 
Bob Clark, Napa; C. E. Taylor, San Mateo; John G. 
Cranfield, San Carlos; R. P. Gobler, Sonoma; M. 
Schmidt, Jr., Fairfield; L. Martinelli, San Francisco. 

H. Albertson, San Francisco; H. H. Schwab, Berke- 
ley; R. J. Tompkins, Oakland; B. F. Murray, Oak- 
land; W. W. Brimer, Alameda; George Rebold, 
Berkeley; George Eberhart, El Cerrito; R. L. Stowe, 
San Francisco. 

P. D. DeLay, Sacramento; James R. Douglas, Davis; 
D. McArdle, Sonoma; V. C. Paulson, Corte Madera; 
Charles D. Stafford, Novato; W. T. Berner, San 
Rafael; Howard Carroll, San Francisco; Roger A. 
Burr, San Francisco. 

Cc. J. Peetz, Corte Madera; J. H. Willmore, San 
Anselmo; M. H. Conklin, Mill Valley; M. Levy, San 
Francisco; J. M. Christensen, Concord; R. P. Cope, 
Berkeley; C. W. Turner, Oakland; C. E. Brown, 
Antioch. 

Leo Lindauer, San Francisco; Wm. Stansbury, An- 
tioch; A. J. Gutknecht, Redwood City; Wm. L. Bige- 
low, Palo Alto; R. E. Philbrick, Hamilton A. F. Base; 
Walter Ziegler, Pasadena; Robert L. Stansbury, Pas- 
adena; Joe Brown, Cupertino; Ben Burdo, Sebasto- 
pol; Charles S. Travers, San Francisco. 


Peninsula V.M.A. Meeting 


The Peninsula Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion held its regular monthly meeting March 
15, at the Villa Chartier, San Mateo. Paul De- 
Lay, President of the CSVMA was guest 
speaker. Those present were: 


P. H. Hand, Millbrae; Chas. Chase, Millbrae; Wing 
Chin, San Mateo; C. N. Bramer, Palo Alto; A. J. 
Gutknecht, Redwood City; John G. Cranfield, San 
Carlos; T. H. Reed, Portland, Ore.; J. K. Perry, Palo 
Alto. 

P. D. DeLay, Sacramento; 
Alto; E. M. Cohan, Palo Alto; Jim Gilmore, San 
Mateo; Tom Harris, San Mateo; R. M. Grandfield, 
San Mateo; S. M. Smith, Palo Alto; Harold Groth, 
San Mateo; Charles S. Travers, San Francisco. 


W. L. Bigelow, Palo 


New Director of Public Health 


Dr. Malcolm H. Merrill was appointed by 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight as State Director 
of Public Health. 

A resident of Berkeley, Merrill has served 
as deputy director since 1944. He succeeds Dr. 
Wilton L. Halverson, who resigned recently to 
become a professor of preventive medicine and 
public health and associate dean of the School 
of Public Health at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 

The appointment is effective April 1, for a 
term ending January 1, 1956. 
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Fertility in Dairy Herd 


(Continued from page 25) 


problem of semen production by a bull may 


not be one of sperm production by the testes 
but rather one of keeping the bull interested 
in working. 

The maintenance of libido in many cases is 
associated with the manner in which a bull 


is handled. With the young bulls in our studies | 
as well as the older bulls in other studies, it | 


has been shown that a period of sexual stimu- 
lation such as that produced by restraining 
the bull near the teaser cow prior to collection 


results in the production of considerably larger | 


ejaculates which contain more sperm per unit 
volume. 

It has long been known that distracting con- 
ditions which cause fright, excitement, or 
disturbance of a bull during mating or collec- 
tion with the artificial vagina may cause the 
bull to refuse to work. Little consideration 
has been given to the possible effect of mis- 
treatment or abuse other than at the time of 
ejaculation. We became curious as to whether 
or not mistreatment might affect the fertility 
level of a bull. To test this idea we set up an 
experiment in which simulated mistreatment 
was accomplished by daily injections of epine- 
phrine. This investigation revealed that daily 
injections of epinephrine caused treated bulls 
to drop in semen production to the point where 
they were producing only about 25 per cent 
of the number of motile sperm per ejaculate 
that control bulls were producing. After the 
epinephrine injections were stopped (during a 
10 week post-treatment period) the treated 
bulls recovered and produced about 85 per 
cent of the number of motile sperm produced 
by control bulls. When this experiment was 
repeated on older bulls no detectable effects 
of the epinephrine injections were noted. Fur- 
their investigations are needed to correctly in- 
terpret these results. However, there seems to 


be little doubt that mistreament of young bulls | 


could have a serious detrimental effect on 
the semen producing ability of the bull. All 
evidence seems to point to the need for careful, 
gentle handling of the bull as well as the cow. 


The Seattle AVMA Meeting 


The AVMA has never met in Seattle before, 
and has not met in the Pacific Northwest since 
1925, so it is anticipated that this summer’s 
meeting will prove very popular. Scenic at- 
tractions will lure visitors from the eastern 
states, and the ease of making the short trip 
should insure the presence of all the western- 
ers who have not felt they could afford the 
time to travel east for meetings. California 
should be especially well represented. Regis- 
tration will begin at noon on Sunday, August 
22, in hotels and at Convention Headquarters, 
the Olympic Hotel. Full information is pub- 
lished in the AVMA Journal. 
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The 


Bay Counties 
Veterinary 
Medical Association 


Announces 


A VETERINARY 
MEDICAL 
SYMPOSIUM 


at 


The Palace Hotel 
San Francisco, California 
Tuesday, April 27, 1954 
10:00 a. m. to 5:00 p. m. 


Seven eminent authorities will deliver 
lectures on: Canine Nutrition, Veterinary 
Dermatology, Sterility in the Bovine, Newer 
Developments in Canine Fracture Reduction, 
Radiology for the Practitioner, Applied Vir- 
ology, and Ophthalmology. 


Speakers to be announced by individual mail. 
Watch for your program. 

There will be no fee for attendance at scien- 
tific or social sessions. Ladies are welcome 
and encouraged to attend the social sessions. 


Luncheon will be served during the noon 
recess. 

Cocktails and hors d’oeuvres will follow the 
afternoon session. 

Lederle Laboratories Division of the American 


Cyanamid Company will act as co-sponsor 
of this program. 


_..for TOPICAL ¢ 
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OPHTHALMIC ANESTHESIA , 


a a 


veterinary 
SQUIBB 








safe, efficient, non-irritating | 


Solution Ophthaine Veterinary instilled into the eye produces local 
anesthesia in a quick, efficient manner. 


In addition, it has been shown to be virtually free of undesirable side ! 
effects. It is non-irritating to conjunctival membranes. | 





Ophthaine is a sterile aqueous solution containing 0.5 percent of the 
active ingredient, 2-diethylaminoethyl-3 -amino-4-propoxybenzoate 
hydrochloride. | 


Supplied in 15 cc. dropper bottles. Available from your veterinary 
supply house. For further information, address: E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Division of Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Dept. CV-3, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


* OPHTHAINE is a trademark. 
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California Veterinarians... 


ARE YOU PROTECTED 1—On and Off Premises 
Liability (both business 
and personal) 
2—Malpractice Liabili 
6 WAYS ® | 3—Animals in care, a 
on tody and control 
4—Products Liability 
© § ofe > 5—Contractual Liability 
Liability Insurance? | 6—Non-ownership Lia- 
bility 
A Comprehensive Liability Insurance Policy with wide Coverage ...Written 
at competitive rates...in a domestic company. 


Write: FOR NORTHERN CALIFORNIA FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


E. C. SMITH COMPANY D. W. MORRIS 
1404 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif. 1582 No. Market St., Room 202 


TEmplebar 6-4546 Inglewood, Calif. ORegon 8-1482 
or 


CHARLES S. TRAVERS, Executive Sec’y, CSVMA 
3004 16th St., San Francisco, Calif. 


these 





WHY have so many California Veterinarians 
taken out this Insurance Policy? 
—Because it gives Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 


Professional Group Accident and Sickness Insurance 


That pays you $200 per month for Accident 
$200 per month for Sickness 
$1000 Accidental Death—$10,000 Dismemberment 


Plus Hospital Residence Expense, $8 per day up to 70 days 
Miscellaneous Hospital Expense up to $100 
Surgical Operation Expense, $7.50 to $225 


SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUMS [Approved-Recommended SUPPLEMENTARY 

Ages thru 49—$45.75 by to your Group Policy and at 
Reduced Rates you may be 

fo ae Cc S Vv M ‘4 eligible for an additional Fran- 


POOR GO DAMN, “coset cans common ome 


For further information Ons Galitentte Qeses gor wet ter waiien-b00D 


and official application n Francisco per month for sickness—$500 
apply to YUkon 6-0741 accidental death. 


J. L. TOOLE, General Agent 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY ee _ name 
605 Market Street—San Francisco 5 Executive Sec y CSVMA 


EXbrook 2-2440 3004 16th Street—San Francisco 3 
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for the control of 
capillary bleeding 


Thrombin, lopical 


CLOTS BLOOD ALMOST INSTANTANEOUSLY 






Thrombin, Topical is a sterile hemostatic powder obtained 
from plasma and is intended for TOPICAL APPLICATION 
(never injected) to control capillary bleeding. A solution 
containing 1000 units per cc. will clot an equal volume 
of blood in a matter of seconds. 


Like natural thrombin, Thrombin, Topical clots blood by its direct action on 
fibrinogen, thus forming naturally clotted blood, sealing severed capillaries, 
and arresting bleeding. 


PREVENTS BLOOD LOSS e PERMITS BETTER FIELD VISION® ALLOWS 
GREATER VERSATILITY IN SURGERY 








When used topically, Thrombin, Topical will control capillary bleeding en- 
countered during such procedures as abdominal, orthopedic, oral, or neuro- 
surgery, and following dental extraction. Also used as a hemostatic adjunct 
in the control of persistent oozing hemorrhage, in epistaxis, and gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage where Thrombin, Topical can come into direct contact 
with the bleeding surface. 

















Thrombin, Topical is readily soluble. It may 
be applied as a dry powder or dissolved in 
sterile, isotonic saline, and applied as a solu- 
tion, using either a hypodermic syringe 
without a needle or a syringe with blunt 
needle. Also may be sprayed by atomizer. 


PACKAGE INFORMATION: (Bio. 2073) —One 
vial of Thrombin, Topical (5000 N.1I.H. units) and 
one 5-cc. vial of sterile, isotonic saline diluent. 
(Bio. 2075) Three vials of Thrombin, Topical 
(1000 N.1.H. units each) and one 6-cc. vial of 
sterile, isotonic saline diluent. 





















PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 







Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


MARCH-APRIL, 1954 


Dogs immediately respond 


to this easily digestible and 
highly palatable milk food, 
rapidly improving in con- 
dition, weight and coat. 
Peebles’ Dog-Kit contains 
11% animal fat, so fre- 
quently lacking in dog 
foods, as well as 7% milk 
protein, vitamins (A, B,, 
B., B., Biz, D, E, K, Caro- 
tene, Niacin, Folic Acid) 
and minerals so vital for a 


well balanced diet. 


@ FOR CONDITIONING “in, 
@ FOR WEANING Skee 
@ FOR BOTTLE FEEDING 


For information write Dept. CV 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


100 East Washington Street * Petaluma, California 
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Rabies Vaccine 


(LOCKHART) 







Experience—The article at left 
as news is not new. It is 
timely only because it is 
human nature to see the 
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bies vaccine has been used 
as an efficient control 
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as good as that from any 
other rabies vaccine, as 
reported by the Public 
Health Service. 
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. smith, J. 

—_ - Willett. J- “vi ootic con- 
— L. B-; bies eP b 
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Economy—The unit cost 
of phenolized rabies 
vaccine is far the low- 
est of any. It is avail- 
able in bulk packages 
and amounts at quan- 

tity discount prices. 
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Lockhart Rabies Vaccine is produced by veterinarians—advertised 
only to veterinarians—sold only to veterinarians—and never sold 
at a discount to any agency. It is TRULY 


A VETERINARIAN’S PRODUCT 
—@— 
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“Producers of Better Biologics 
for Graduate Veterinarians.” 


800 Woodswether Road 





Kansas City, Missouri 
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Are you getting 
ALL these advantages 
in your Hog Cholera vaccine? 


A vaccine that may be used with or 
without serum. 


One injection of which confers solid 
immunity for at least two years. 


One which may be used with serum 
to add immediate protection to this 
long-lasting immunity. 


Cannot infect the premises with hog- 
cholera. 


Cannot introduce other diseases to 
swine. 


mys 
ra 


wivax 


HOG-CHOLERA VACCINE, 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIED 


In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY Division of 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. 


Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only 


* TRADE MARK 
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Longer protection... 





In a higher percentage of dogs 
with 


RABIES VACCINE 


Modified Live Virus 


(CHICK EMBRYO ORIGIN—VACUUM-DRIED) 


AVIANIZED* 


than with any other vaccine used today! 





The SIGNIFICANT SUPERIORITY of AVIANIZED Rabies Vac- 
cine as an immunizing agent has again been demonstrated in the 
39 months’ study on 3 different vaccines recently reported by 
United States Public Health Service investigators.” 


Not a single case of rabies developed when dogs, vaccinated 39 
months previously with a single intramuscular injection of 3 cc. 
Rasies Vaccine AVIANIZED Lederle, were challenged with massive 
doses of street virus that killed 86.1 per cent of the unvaccinated 
controls. On the other hand, 23.6 per cent of the dogs vaccinated 
with phenolized Semple type equine brain tissue vaccine and 23.3 
per cent of the dogs vaccinated with ultraviolet irradiated equine 
brain tissue vaccine died of rabies following challenge. 


Not only is AVIANIZED Rasies Vaccine highly antigenic—it is 
truly modified ... highly stable ...and potency-tested by demon- 


stration of positive immunogenic response in laboratory animals. 
(1) Vet. Med. 48:425 (Oct.) 1953. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION american Cyanamid company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Phenade 


For continuous low-level anthelmintic dosing 


Phenade contains a high concentration of pheno- 
thiazine and vitamins plus calcium phosphate and all 
trace elements... thus, a continuous low level 
feeding of the product provides a safe, convenient, 
and dependable means of controlling nematodes 
in ruminants... phenothiazine is an efficient 
intestinal vermifuge with a wide margin of 
safety between therapeutic and toxic 

levels. Phenade serves as a practical means 

of treating parasitic infestations in 

herds or in individual animals. 


Supplied in: 1 lb. ctn. or 
12 - 1 lb. ctns. 
(1 lb. to 100 lbs. of feed) 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Sharpe and Co., 460 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif.-Central City Chemical, 215 2nd St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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CANINE DISTEMPER 


VACCINE 


(Chick Embryo Origin — Modified 
Live Virus Vacuum Dried) 


ADHEP a 


Infectious Hepatitis Vaccine 






















. » . Continuing its program of presenting the 
best in proven biologics for the veterinary pro- 
fession, Research Laboratories Inc. is proud 
to present two new biologics for the small 
animal practitioner. 


** Full stabilized, chick em- 
bryo propagated, modi- 
fied live virus. Research 


A chemically killed suspension Laboratories Canine Dis- 

of virus laden canine tissue ad- temper Vaccine is scien- 

sorbed onto aluminum hydrox- tifically vacuum dried and 

ide. sealed — your assurance 

1 cc. of Adhep intradermally of immunizing potency 
rr eid and safety. 

confers solid immunity in less 

than two weeks. Supplied in: 

Serve your clients better by 2 cc. Single Dose Vials 

reminding them that young pup- with diluent. 


6-2 cc. Single Dose Vials 


pies should be vaccinated as : , 
with diluent. 


soon as possible after weaning. 


Supplied in: 


1 cc. Single Dose Vials 
6-1 cc. Single Dose Vials 


Research Laboratories, Inc. 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


*Trade-Mark 
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Profloran 


patent Apecieo 


Each 2 pounds contains 
| Metmanne 61 5 é 
Yitomin A 750.000 USP 


penyoonn . Hees PROFLORAN is something radically different 

Wt guttate, monchrdrat® f ; . ° : 
ste canbe in the treatment of rumen dysfunction. Unlike 
nme ty conventional approaches to the problem, 

and carbohyorate 


ae PROFLORAN contains no organisms, fresh, dried 
lensen-Saisbery Laboratories, ¢- 
Tassas city, ose ed or frozen. 


In the place of transfusion of rumen contents 
from normal to sick animals, PROFLORAN provi 
a suitable culture media on which the patient's 
own rumen flora can multiply 

and attain normal levels. 


Based on sound research, and field tested 

on hundreds of cases, PROFLORAN is a rumen 

substrate which offers a radically new, highly 

effective means of coping with rumen dysfuneti 


PROFLORAN is not a cure-all but in field cases 
ranging from impaction, chronic bloat, rumen 
atony, secondary ketosis, anorexia, etc., it has 
dramatically restored rumen function on calves 
as well as adult cattle. 


PROFLORAN is supplied in 2 pound jars, boxes 
One jar, mixed with water and given by 
stomach tube or on the feed, has proved effecti 
in extensive clinical testing. 


If you haven’t tried PROFLORAN in your practi 
order a supply soon. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 





